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VEN though roasts, steaks and chops are 
not so plentiful on civilian tables, livestock 
farmers in 1943 produced a record volume of 
27,000,000,000 pounds of meat animal products 
for which they received $5,960,000,000, or 30 
per cent of the total cash farm income. 


Meat is vital war material and throughout 
the Corn Belt livestock farmers are producing 
it to the utmost. Farming the livestock way 
maintains and increases soil fertility and thus 
provides abundant grains and grasses for con- 
version, through the skill and equipment of the 
modern stockman, into beef, pork and lamb— 
the finest food man knows. 


Livestock farmers have more money invested 
in their land, buildings and machinery than 
most city business men. Employers of labor, 
owners of large acreages, men of unusual ability 
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—it naturally follows that they are the leaders 
in every agricultural community. 


For seventy years the important producers of 
America’s cattle, hogs and sheep have looked 
to The Corn Belt Farm Dailies for the accurate, 
detailed and timely marketing and production 
information so necessary to the successful con- 
duct of their business. Issued daily from the 
four basic livestock markets, these publications 
also furnish, in addition to their traditional 
commercial service, complete world and agri- 
cultural news coverage, and various exclusive 
departmental features which command the 
attention and lively interest of every member 
of the livestock farm family. 


The Corn Belt Farm Dailies have long been 
recognized as the proven media for effective 
coverage of the livestock field. 
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Plain Facts, Without the Fancy Stuff, Count at the Front 


Troops Want Truth Told 
To the Folks Back Home 





Hal Boyle 


Tuer used to be a theory that a 
foreign correspondent should be versed 
in an extracurricular language or two, 
have a solid background in politics and 
history and know his way about in the 
vague and gentle science of economics. 

This is probably true in peacetime, but 
in war—well, that’s a different story. 

A war correspondent—and there’s a 
marked difference between him and a 
foreign correspondent—is so much the 
better off if he can tell the difference be- 
tween “parlez vous” and “come state,” or 
appreciate the distinction between Gres- 
ham’s law and Joe DiMaggio’s batting 
average. However, he will be even better 
prepared for the bruising business of 
war reporting if he is an ex-jockey with a 
liking for people and a gift of gab. 

Writing is important, but not fancy 
writing. The United States is full of high- 
ly paid experts chock-full of fine phrases 
to explain the significance of any military 
or naval operation, past, present or fu- 
ture. The job of the war correspondent, 
or war reporter, is to tell what actually 
did happen. When they ask, “Was you 
there, Charlie?”, it’s the business of the 
war reporter to be able to say, “You're 
damn right I was.” 


T HERE are three aspects to war report- 
ing: pitching in with the troops and 
gathering the news about what they do 
whether the going is rough or easy, get- 
ting back to a place where you can write 
and file that news, and thirdly, fighting 
it through censorship so that no man 
with a blue pencil reduces, deliberately 
or inadvertently, the content of truth in 
your copy. 

That takes a tough spirit as well as a 
reasonably tough body. Perhaps the 
ideal war reporter would be a marathon 
runner who had served an apprenticeship 
as a used car salesman and as an actor in 
amateur theatricals. The theatrical ex- 
perience would come in handy when one 
must run the gamut of a ham actor’s re- 
pertoire—tears, threats, wringing of the 
hands, maniacal rages, stormy exits, ap- 
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By HAL BOYLE 


Associated Press War Correspondent 


peals to patriotism—to seduce a censor or 
public relations officer into a common 
sense ruling at a critical moment. 

It’s a funny thing about truth in war 
news. There is a market for military pap 
of the rankest kind among America’s di 
verse publications. People back home 
have different political beliefs, and their 
prejudices on many topics affect the kind 
of news they want to hear about the war. 
A lot of them seem to want to be kidded 
that everything overseas is hotsy totsy, 
that one American can whip ten Japs or 
Huns and that everybody outside the 
U. S. A. is waiting for us to come over 
and build a brave new world. 

No such velvet delusions about warfare 
exist to any widespread degree among the 
troops. They want to know the truth—and 
they want the truth to be told about what 
they are doing. That last is very im 
portant and worth repeating in italics. 
The troops want the truth told about what 
they are doing! 


T HEY definitely do not want to be “over 
glamorized.” On the other hand, they 
don’t want their sacrifices, victories—or 
defeats—minimized or glossed over. They 
just want the people they are fighting 


for, the homefolks, to know what they 
are doing and what is happening to them. 

To write this news as they want it told 
seems to me the highest function of the 
battlefront reporter. Indeed, it is his only 
function. If a soldier reads your account 
of a battle action in which he shared 
and comments, “Boy, that’s it—that’s the 
way it was, fellow,” you can hit your bed 
roll one night at least content that you 
have earned your daily increment of “C” 
rations. 

A case in point 0n the antipathy of the 
troops toward being “glorified” arose dur 
ing the period when they were consolidat 
ing for their first big crack at the heavily 
fortified Cassino position. Over the radio 
they heard a cultured voice announce of 
ficially they had taken one hill “after ad 
vancing through murderous fire.” 

“Why, hell, there wasn’t a jerry left 
around when we grabbed that one,” a 
soldier growled accusingly. “They had 
already pulled out. All we had to do was 
walk in and take that one. Where do they 
get that stuff about ‘murderous fire’? 
That’s silly!” 

And for days afterward front-line war 
reporters had to take a lot of gibes and 





Henes a straight-from-the-shoulder story of front-line war re- 
porting written by a correspondent who has been in the thick 
of things since he fought his way through the surf at the landing 
of American troops on French Morocco. 

Hal Boyle has won a wide following for his dispatches—is 
gaining favor daily. This article, written specially for The 
Quill, will give you several reasons why. Boyle, 31-year-old 
Kansan, literally has grown up in the Associated Press. He 
started in the Kansas AP office in 1928 after graduating from 
high school. He worked nights for the next two years, attending 


junior college by day. 


He left the AP in 1930 to attend the University of Missouri, from 
whick he was graduated in 1932 with two degrees, Bachelor of 
Journalism and Bachelor of Arts with distinction in English. 
During college he was a reporter on the campus paper and 
edited three weeklies. He won a scholarship and did graduate 
work in English in 1932 while also serving as Columbia, Mo., 


correspondent for the AP. 


Rejoining the Kansas City staff of the AP in 1935, Hal later 
spent some time in the St. Louis bureau, then returned to Kansas 
City as photo editor and feature editor. He was transferred to 
New York in 1937, serving on the feature service copy desk, the 
news staff and as night city editor before being assigned to the 
foreign service in October, 1942. 
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jeers, not all good-natured, about the 
story. 

“Here comes one of those ‘murderous 
fire’ guys,” the doughboys would call at 
one infantry headquarters whenever a 
reporter approached. 

It took plenty of talking to convince 
them that the dispatch had been written 
back at some press headquarters from an 
official handout, and definitely was not 
the product of a war reporter on the 
scene. 


Anyone who has been around these 
doughboys at all can understand their de 
sire that their story be told as it is, not 





Wade W. Scott 


I WAS 30 years old before I even heard 
of the “War Between the States”—and I 
was born and brought up in the Deep 
South. oi 

Oh yes, we heard plenty about the Civil 
War. We studied it and probably knew 
as much about both sides of the conflict 
as any other youngster in the U. S. A. 
Naturally, at home we received a some- 
what different story from the textbooks. 
Grandmothers who go through such 
things have a long memory. 

But I can remember my father’s state- 
ment, “Of course slavery is wrong. But 
the Civil War wasn’t fought to free the 
slaves... .” 

And on such you coyld go on and on 
to an endless argument. In our school— 
and I believe ours was typical of the South 
—we had four pictures on the walls of 
our classroom. They were: Abraham 
Lincoln, George Washington, President 
Wilson and Robert E. Lee. 

In the fifth grade we were required to 
recite from memory Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address and we didn’t put in “Now we're 
engaged in a great War Between the 
States.” We said “Civil War” and em- 
phasized those words. 


Ts tirade is prompted by a recent 
issue of THe Quit in which a Southern 
writer referred to the war as “The War 
Between the States.” Another writer in 
the same issue called it by its right name 
—the Civil War. 

My first inkling that it was a “War Be- 


as some safe dreamer behind the lines 
thinks it should be “doped” up. 

The simple fact is that the terrible daily 
heroism and sacrifice of these men, mere- 
ly in being where they are at the time 
they are and doing the routine duties of 
battle, are too barely sublime to be in- 
tensified by the imagination. 

To try to exaggerate their deeds—or, 
likewise, to fail to appreciate them—is to 
lower their dignity. And to these dirty, 
tired soldiers, who live like dogs in the 
mud but think and suffer like men, you 
can offer no insult worse than to cheapen 
their dignity and respect for themselves 





and the deadly job they have been set to 
do. 

By and large their tale is being told 
straight. This is because of two things: 
one, the public is showing an increasing 
appetite for firsthand news direct from the 
front, and two, the Army is beginning to 
recognize that preference by improving 
its communications for the newsmen 
actually covering battle operations. 

It is about time, for certainly readers 
are fed up with dry-as-Kansas accounts of 
battles which have been sifted through 
half a dozen army press headquarters 
before being released to the taxpayers. 

|Concluded on page 10] 


Why Should Editors Waste Words 
Calling Civil War Anything Else? 


By WADE W. SCOTT 


tween the States” came in 1936 when 
Warren C. Ogden, the Sunday editor of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, edited 
my Jesse James story to tell about his 
part in the Civil War. He put in two ex- 
tra words in several ‘places. What a 
waste of newsprint—and time! 

Before I started this piece, I asked a 
dozen people to list for me the four most 
important wars in the history of the 
U. S. A. Not a single one of them called 
it the War Between the States. If I had 
asked them to tell me the right name of 
the War of the Sixties, some of them 
might have said War Between the States, 
but I doubt it. 

To illustrate the point more emphati- 
cally, it might be well to tell of an in- 
cident in which a teen-age boy fresh from 
Little Rock, Ark., was arguing with a 
typical Oak Park, Chicago, youngster. 

The Chicago youngster said, “We 
haven't lost a war yet. We'll win this 
one.” 

The Little Rock youngster replied, “Oh 
yes we have. We lost the Civil War.” 

The Little Rock youngster was the son 
of Jack Adams, recently of the Chicago 
bureau of Associated Press, now in Wash- 
ington. Jack is a native of Houma, Louis- 
iana, and worked all over the South be- 
fore his transfer to Chicago. Jack has 
probably been just as guilty as all other 
Southerners in the use of the clumsy 
“War Between the States,” but at home 
he taught his boy to call it the Civil War. 

Of course, there isn’t a great deal of 


reason in even referring to that war un- 
less it is used in measuring time or some 
thing of the kind. The use of the extra 
two words is very awkward and it is 
doubtful that anybody would be offended 
if they were not used. 

We are just about as far south as a 
man could go unless he went into Florida 
and we use Civil War whenever we have 
to refer to the conflict in our columns. 


Wume we're on the subject of the 
Civil War, sectionalism, etc., it seems that 
the newspapers are in a wonderful po- 
sition to stamp out all types of prejudice 
and remove the provincial jealousies that 
exist all over the country—East-West as 
well as North-South. 

Of course, with human nature as it 
is, they may never be completely re- 
moved, but by making a joke of them 
or exposing their silliness a great deal of 
good can be accomplished. 

No one section is to blame. A new- 
comer in any section will feel the brunt 
of it. Suppose you are from the South 
(or North, for it makes no difference) 
and you're working in an office where 
there are 50 or more people. 

Just let each person kid you about your 
section once each week. That’s 50 times 
a week. I can tell you it gets mighty 
tiresome. You don’t mind it the first six 
months or so but when it goes on and 
on, you reach the point where you feel 
like an alien or an interloper. I speak 
from experience! 





W: don’t know where the phrase “The War Between the States” originated 
as a substitute for the briefer “Civil War.” Perhaps it was introduced in the 
belief it might be more acceptable to Southern folk, be a further step in healing 


ancient wounds, 


But. if Wade W. Scott, publisher of the Delhi (La.) Dispatch and the Terre- 
bonne Press at Houma, La., speaks for the rest of 
born and reared in the Deep South), the use of the longer term is just a waste 
of words and not historically correct. We are not trying 
the point, but felt editorial friends on both sides of the Mason-Dixon line 
would be interested in Mr. Scott's remarks. 

Mr. Scott has worked on papers in a number of Southern states: written 
extensively for newspapers, magazines, trade journals and syndicates, and in 
1938 joined Western Newspaper Union, first as service editor of the Little Rock. 
Ark., branch, and later joining the editorial department in Chicago. His feature 
“You Might Try This” in the Publishers Auxiliary is widely read. 


the folks in Dixie (he was 


to start a debate on 
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Capt. Charles W. Paddock 


Killed in plane crash in Alaska, 
July 21, 1943. 


Memoriat DAY, 1944 had a deeper 
significance for Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, and ail 
America, than any Memorial Day since 
the last World War. 

Reports of casualties have been flowing 
from the battle lines in ever-increasing 
frequency and as the greatest invasion 
in history gains momentum the toll will 
mount still more sharply. 

Journalism already has lost some of its 
most brilliant members in the conflict— 
will lose many more in the days ahead. 

Some of those who have given their 
lives were in uniform, serving as officers 
or enlisted men in the various branches 
of the armed forces. Others had gone to 
the scenes of action as cofrespondents to 
report what they had seen and heard, con- 





Ensign Robert L. Fleetwood 


Killed in plane crash near Norfolk, 
Va., Feb. 1, 1943. 
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ROBERT RAND 


BRRRRRRR 
By Ralph L. Peters 


Editor, The Quill 


tributing to the most brilliant war cor- 
respondence history has known. Still oth- 
ers were serving in various civilian 
branches of the government. 

Theirs has been a contribution beyond 


Robert Rand 


Director OWlI's Calcutta office, killed in 
plane crash, Aug. 27, 1943. 








Robert Dale Fattig 
Sergt. Pilot, RCAF 


Killed in plane crash in Scotland, 
March 3, 1943. 


measure and it is highly fitting and prop 
er that we endeavor in some way, though 
far from adequate, to pay tribute to them 
at this time. 


Tue records at Sigma Delta Chi head 
quarters show that 12 members or pledges 
have lost their lives thus far in World 
War II. This record probably is not com- 
plete, as word of casualties has been slow 
to reach headquarters. Those who ordi- 
narily would cooperate in sending such 
information are, in many instances, them 
selves in some branch of the services. 
The deaths, biographical notes and 
photographs of the following men have 
been recorded previously in THE QUILL, 
{Concluded on page 14| 


Lieut. Francis Taylor Maddux 


Lost in sinking of U.S.S. “Quincy,” 
August, 1942. 
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Here’s How That 


S wee Ernie Pyle has emerged as one 
of the outstanding correspondents of 
World War II, his syndicate list of sub- 
scribing newspapers has risen to more 
than 230 and his circulation of newspaper 
readers to more than 10% million; his 
experiences are to be made into a full 
length film and have been dramatized on 
the radio; his book, “Here Is Your War,” 
has consistently held first or second place 
in weekly non-fiction best-seller lists, and 
his face has become almost as familiar 
as his name from being featured in ads. 
But, through it all, he’s remained the 
same old Ernie. When he was asked how 
it felt to be a celebrity, he characteristi 
cally replied, “Well, it feels pretty good. 
It has its ups and downs. Every now 
and then you get sort of panicky. Once in 
a while you get resentful. Most of the 
time you just feel too rushed and a little 
bewildered, and kinda pleased.” 

While his rise to fame has been phe- 
nomenal, the structure underlying it is 
simple, solid and easily understood. For 
years Ernie had been writing friendly, 
human pieces about the so-called “little” 
people—what they thought, what they 
did, what they said—and though his fol- 
lowing was faithful, his syndication list 
never did get over the 40-paper mark. 

However, when these same “little” peo- 
ple took on the biggest job in the world, 
that of doing the actual fighting in this 
war, Pyle’s friendly, human reporting of 
what they thought, did and said, before, 
during and after battle, made his column 
the most sought after feature in the news- 
paper business. 


Ernie’s entry into the war correspond 
ent field was somewhat unexpected. He 
didn’t take up the glamorous but danger- 
ous business of war reporting just so he 
could have his picture taken in uniform 
and helmet, in a devil-may-care pose that 
would look good on the jacket of a book 
in which he would relate, at three dollars 
per copy, the juicier bits of news he 
hadn’t put in his dispatches. 

Pyle just lives for the column and puts 
everything he’s got into it. He made his 
first contact with World War II in De- 
cember, 1940, when he went to England to 
see how a year and a quarter of warfare 
had affected the lives of the everyday 
English people. His eye-witness stories of 
London during the Blitz were probably 
the most vivid accounts filed from that 
Hell on earth. 

Ernie returned to the United States 
after his London series and remained here 
until the summer of 1942, at which time 
fate, destiny or just his usual curiosity 
about people sent him flying to Ireland 
to see how the American soldiers were 
making out over there. 

Then, almost before he or the soldiers 
knew what was happening Ernie found 
himself hurriedly boarding a transport in 
an English port without his favorite brown 
suit, laundry, hat or treasured letters, and 
without knowing his destination. Rigor- 
ous though the life on the convoy was, 
the travel-hardened half-pint was equal 
to it and when the Yanks landed in North 
Africa, all 110 pounds of Ernie Pyle were 
right up there with them, rarin’ to go. 


Rar’ to go, incidentally, has been the 
theme of life for Pyle ever since he grew 


Homespun Hoosier, Who Never Would 


Beachhead Boswell 
To All the GI Joes 


By ALAN MAVER 


up on his father’s farm near Dana, Indiana. 
At first guile was necessary to satisfy 
his insatiable wanderlust so we find Ernie 
assuming the role of manager of the In- 
diana University football team so he could 
do some extensive but inexpensive travel- 
ing with the team. 

Pyle switched his athletic affinity to 
baseball when he learned the university 
nine was going on a 14,000 mile trip to the 
Orient. The team had a manager, but 
Pyle, possibly on his own invitation, went 
along anyway. Soon after this the first 
World War came along and Ernie natural- 
ly joined the travelingest branch of the 
armed forces, the U. S. Navy. 

After the Armistice, Ernie returned to 
Indiana and began his career as a news- 
paperman with the Laporte Herald-Argus. 
He stayed put just four months then 
shifted to Washington and the staff of 
the Washington News. 


He was able to stick it out in the capital 
for three years—relieved by a trip on an 
army transport to Puerto Rico and Pan- 
ama—but no longer. He quit work, got in 
his car and traveled about the rim of the 
United States. This delightful touring was 
brought to an abrupt halt by an economic 
crisis—Ernie went broke. 

So back he went to Washington, and 
to work, once again on the staff of the 
News, where he became aviation editor. 
This was essentially a desk job but Ernie 
contrived to cram in over 100,000 miles of 
air travel in the line of duty. 


The post as aviation editor had its com 
pensations for a man of Pyle’s wandering 
ways, but his situation really became dif- 
ficult when he was made managing editor. 
He was a brilliant success at his new job 
but far from happy. Something had to be 
done about this sedentary life and it had 
to be done fast. 

Ernie thought up a job for himself, got 
an official OK on it and thus his career 
as a roving columnist was born—a career 
which has taken him by ground, water, air, 
train, ship, plane, car and foot to every 
one of the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Canada, Central and South America, the 
West Indies, Ireland, North Africa, Sicily 
and Italy. 


P YLE’S column through the years won 
for him national fame but it was not until 
January, 1943, that his fame became in 
ternational. Then, in two successive 
columns, he stripped the secrecy from 
the military and political intrigue which 
was holding up our North African ad- 
vance. While the other correspondents 
were either afraid to touch the subject or 
couldn’t get it past the censor, Ernie 
cabled: 

“We have left in office most of the small 
fry officials put there by the Germans be- 
fore we came. We are permitting fascist 
societies to continue to exist. Actual snip- 
ing has been stopped, but there is still 
sabotage. 

“We here think you folks at home 
should know three things: 





—Acme Photo 


Lieut.-Gen. George S. Patton, left, with Ernie Pyle, center, and UP Correspondent Chris 
Cunningham when Yank forces were still in Sicily. 
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Stay Put, Has Become 


“That the going will be tough and prob- 
ably. long before we have cleaned up 
Africa and are ready to move to bigger 
fronts. That the French are fundamental- 
ly behind us, but that a strange, illogical 
stratum is against us. And that our funda- 
mental policy still is one of soft-gloving 
snakes in our midst.” 

These columns were quoted editorially 
from coast to coast and in a majority of 
cases Pyle was shifted to the front page, 
where, in a majority of cases, he still re 
mains. 


A rrer almost a solid year of war, dig- 
ging foxholes, dodging bullets and bombs, 
bouncing around in jeeps and planes, do- 
ing everything a soldier does except carry 
arms, Ernie decided he needed a rest and 
returned to America last September. 

At the end of two months, most of it 
spent in the seclusion of his little home in 
Albuquerque, Ernie started back for the 
wars—not eagerly but out of a sense of 
duty. For, as the little man who has right- 
ly been called “America’s favorite war 
correspondent” honestly put it: 

“It is one of our popular heroic myths 
that anybody who comes back from the 
combat zone begins to itch after a few 
weeks, and finally feels so homesick for 
the front he can hardly stand it. In the 
movies he starts back before his furlough 
is up. 

“Pap. And also tish. I’ve never hated 
to do anything as badly in my life as I 
hate to go back to the front. I dread it 
and I’m afraid of it. But what can a guy 
do? I know millions of others who are 
reluctant too, and they can’t even get 
home. So here we go.” 


S caRED or not, Ernie’s back at the 
front, and while it didn’t seem possible 





that he could top his previous work in f 

Tunis and Sicily, he’s done it. Proof of - 

this is the widely discussed column, “Be- Ernie Pyle 

pte li won pig te Pyle, member of the Indiana University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, recently has been 
om Oa tate Drona ys awarded Sigma Delta Chi's Distinguished Service Award and also the Pulitzer Prize. 


In the opinion of Grove Patterson, editor 
of the Toledo Blade it was, “The most 
beautifully written newspaper story I have . ™ : 
ver mae and Gat coves a let of Dallas Professional SDX Chapter Initiates Columnist 
ground.” 

And Mr. Patterson added: “The hardest 
thing to do in all writing is to write sim- 
ply—so simply that the humblest can take 
in every word, know what it means, not 
only get the idea but be lifted and thrilled 
by, it. 

“The Bible, the authorized version, con- 
tains the best of all writing. For it is both 
simple and majestic. The supreme gift of 
being simple—and majestic—lies only in 
the field of genius.” 

Though Ernie himself would be the first 
to deny it we believe Mr. Patterson has 
placed Pyle in his proper niche, “the field 
of genius.” But there need be no fear that 
ranking him with the immortals will af- 
fect either Ernie or his work, for as he 
said in commenting on his new popularity, 
“I didn’t plan it and I didn’t ask for it, 
but now that it’s here, I’m pretty sure I 





can take it.” G. B. Dealey, left, chairman of the board of the Dallas Morning News and former national 
; honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, congratulates 
Ernie —o moved or be Me gw Drew Pearson, Washington columnist, center, on his initiation by the Dallas professional 
to get ready for the covering of the in- chapter of the fraternity, of which William S. Henson, right, is president. Pearson is 
vasion. wearing a Texas hat presented by E. M. (Ted) Dealey, president of the News. 
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Should Editors Consult Doctors? 


Fear of Losing ‘Good Story’ May Bring 
Printing First, Fact Checking Later 


By MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D. 


Editor, The Journal of the American Medical Association and Hygeia 


For something over 30 years, I have 
been in contact with magazine and news- 
paper editors throughout the United 
States in relation to the publication of 
news items and articles dealing with medi- 
cine. During this period a continuous 
evolution toward improvement has oc- 
curred which merits recognition. 

The newspaper is the greatest medium 
for medical education of the public. True, 
much is accomplished by lectures, radio 
broadcasts, magazines, health shows and 
similar activities, but a house-to-house in- 
vestigation made in a large city showed 
definitely that the majority of people 
acquire their health information from 
the daily newspaper. 

They get their material from the news 
items, from the syndicated health columns 
and from the feature articles. No doubt 
the next largest group is that which se- 
cures its information from the maga- 
zines. The reason is, of course, that mate- 
rial in print can be read and reread and 
studied whereas that heard in lectures or 
on the radio is much more ephemeral. 


THE health column has in the war 
period been ‘gradually crowded out of 
more and more newspapers. This is per- 
haps a reflection of the activities of the 
War Production Board related to the sup- 
ply of paper, perhaps due to some extent 
to the fact that there has been a growth 


of proper handling of medical informa- 
tion by the news services, such as the 
Associated Press (for whom Howard 
Blakeslee functions) and Scripps-Howard 
(with David Dietz) and to some extent 
International News, all of which have 
developed science editors. 

There are, moreover, the science writers 
associated with some of the large daily 
newspapers—Bill Laurence, of the New 
York Times; John O’Neill, of the New 
York Herald Tribune; Jim Leary of the 
Chicago Daily News, also Bob Potter of 
the American Weekly, are especially well 
known. 

Iam sorry to say that some of our news- 
papers shift their science writers so fre- 
quently that they hardly get time to begin 
establishing a reputation before they are 
doing something else. 


In March, 1923, I-wrote an article for 
The Bookman, which was then edited by 
John Farrar, on the subject of “The Mid- 
dleman in Science Literature.” I quoted at 
that time a statement appearing in the 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry de- 
scribing the symptoms that had been 
found in a patient suffering with a tumor 
of the brain. The writer said: 


“There was no impairment of any 
form of sensation, no paresthesia, no 
loss of sense of position or stereognos- 
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tic perception. Biceps and triceps re- 
flexes were equal and normal. The 
right patellar tendon reflex was more 
prompt and of slightly greater inten- 
sity. There was no ankle clonus and 
no Babinski sign. There was no 
ataxia in the upper extremities. Diad- 
okokinesis was good in both hands. 
A suspicion of asynergia was aroused 
by the right finger to nose test.” 


Translated into the English language, 
that writer was pointing out that the 
only thing really wrong with the patient 
was a little difficulty in coordinating some 
of his movements. He did not have any 
loss of sensation, of vision, of sense of 
balance or of the reactions that indicate 
that the integrity of the nervous system 
has not been disturbed. 

He just had a little trouble putting his 
right index finger on his nose with his 
eyes shut. Possibly he could have found 
it with his thumb. What the science writ- 
er does is to say in simple language what 
the neurologist conceals by jargon. 

I like to quote, for contrast, a statement 
written in 1817 by James Parkinson, who 


” first described paralysis agitans, also 


called the shaking palsy. He wrote: 


“At present he is almost constantly 
troubled with the agitation, which he 
describes as generally commencing 
in a slight degree, and gradually in- 
creasing, until it arises to such a 
height as to shake the room; when, by 
a sudden and somewhat violent 
change of posture, he is almost al- 
ways able to stop it. But very soon 
afterwards it will commence in some 
other limb, in a small degree, and 
gradually increase in violence; but 
he does not remember the thus check- 
ing of it, to have been followed by an 
injurious effect. . . . He now pos- 
sessed but little power in giving a 
required direction to the motions of 

[Continued on page 18] 
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Happy the Editor Who Discovers Real Talent When 
Looking for Lights 
Hidden Under Bushels 


By TOM WALLACE 
Editor, the Louisville (Ky.) Times 


On of the most lasting consolations 
in a field of human endeavor which is 
characterized in average experience by 
more momentary triumphs than lasting 
consolations, is discovering in young 
people fitness for an exacting calling to 
which more are called than are chosen. 

Many years ago, Malcolm Bayley, now 
in charge of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor’s editorial page, was reading copy on 
the Louisville Times city desk. I read an 
article in the Times which struck me as 
showing more imagination that the aver- 
age writer has. I asked who wrote it 
and learned that it was by Malcolm Bay- 
ley. 

I suggested Mr. Bayley to Harrison 
Robertson, editor of the Courier-Journal, 
telling him I thought Mr. Bayley could 
write a type of editorial which Mr. 
Robertson said he valued because it was 
“out of the rut of political discussion.” 


S EvERAL years afterward, I was a 
speaker at a Louisville high school. The 
principal, who had invited me, began his 
introduction about as follows: “I wanted 
you to know this man; an editor who 
loves nature. I have been so impressed 
by his editorials that I can mention many 
of them to you by title. . . .” 


He gave the titles of about a dozen 
editorials, all on the same general theme. 
They were what in editorial rooms ver- 
nacular we call nature articles. The 
gentleman introducing me wound up with 
reference to the fact that I had won a 
medal—offered by the American Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society—as a 
result in a crusade which ended in 
Kentucky’s acceptance from Senator T. 
Coleman du Pont, of Delaware, of the 
tract which became Cumberland Falls 
State Park. 

I said I was glad he appreciated the 
articles he mentioned; that I had heard 
them commended by Cale Young Rice, 
whom Gilbert Murray, of London, called 
the greatest living poet, and by Mrs. Rice, 
author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” and that, therefore, I considered 
the principai’s literary judgment good. 

By this time, “you egotistical ass” was 
written plainly on many faces in the 
audience. I then told the audience that 
all of the articles were by Malcolm Bay- 
ley, and had appeared in the Courier 
Tournal. 


ANTHONY H. WOODSON, of the Times 
staff, came from Hart County, Kentucky, 
and had great appreciation of the quaint 





veloped. 


for having done so. 


Louis Republic. 


fessional journalistic fraternity. 





In this very human and informal article, Tom Wallace, editor 
of the Louisville (Ky.) Times, treats of one of the rewards of 
being an editor—the discovering and fostering of talent which 
otherwise might never have gained attention and been de- 


Editor Wallace has had a kindly word for many an aspiring 
writer—will encourage others in the days ahead—and many 
a man and woman in journalism will always remember him 


Tom Wallace got his first taste of newspapering somewhere 
back there around the turn of the century and he has been 
meeting deadlines ever since. Up to 1905 he served on the 
staffs of the Louisville Times, Dispatch, Post, Herald and Courier- 
Journal at various times, also the Cincinnati Post and the St. 


He was an editorial writer and drama critic for the Courier- 
Journal from 1905 until the retirement of Marse Henry Watterson, 
then became associate editor. In 1923 he became chief of the 
editorial staff of the Louisville Times, then, in 1930, the paper's 
editor. He was president of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in 1940; has contributed several splendid articles to the 
Quill and been very much interested in Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
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Who knows talent when he sees it 


humor of the backwoods element of that 
county. When I took the Times editorial 
page in hand he had been writing edito 
rials for the Times. He told me he was 
tired of anonymity and would like to sign 
his name. 

I had Raymond Daumont as editorial 
page columnist. Robert Ryder, famous 
for his brilliant editorial paragraphs in 
the Ohio State Journal, and called by 
Gilbert Seldes, in “The Seven Lively 
Arts,” the ablest newspaper humorist in 
the United States, had told me he con 
sidered Daumont the best columnist in 
the United States. Life, then a popular 
comic weekly, accepted many of his con 
tributions, and finally attached him to 
its staff. The Literary Diyest quoted 
him copiously. 

I told Mr. Woodson I could not use 
his name but I would try him on Mr. 
Robertson. 

Like Henry Watterson, Mr. Robertson 
believed a great gulf separated editcriai 
writers from other journalists, and that 
a humorous column while a desirable 
feature was not worth much money. He 
said he would give Mr. Woodson $6 a 
week and space. 

I told Mr. Woodson to accept the offer 
and continue to draw his editorial salary 
from the Times. He did so and soon told 
me that writing “Homefolks,” his newly 
established column, took all of his steam. 

I told him to use all of his steam on 
it, and not to bother about the Times. 
The arrangement stood for several years. 
Woodson got a good salary from the 
Times for which he did virtually nothing, 
and $6 a week from the Courier-Journal, 
in which his column made a hit. He 
had been reprinted widely, and was on 
his way to national recognition when 
heart failure ended what, I believe, 
would have been a real career. Daumont 
met untimely death in the same way. 


One finds talent in strange ways and 
places. I went up to Gander, (Ky.) to 
take part in some sort of program, the 
exact nature of which I have forgotten. 
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Gander is the name of a postoffice in 
the Kentucky mountains six or seven 
miles from a railroad and not on an 
improved road. 

I left my car at the railroad station 
and walked up the mountain. It was 
hot when I started. It rained heavily. 
When I arrived at Gander I did not 
know whether I was wetter with per- 
i or rain water. I bought some 

ry underclothes and a shirt at the 
Gander store and did my part in the 
program. 

There I met a reporter for the Courier- 
Journal, Virginia Marquette Shirley. I 
was not then told her middle name, but 
afterward I thought it sounded like an 
invented one, suitable for the movies, 
the stage, or the title page of a novel 
and highly suitable over newspaper ar- 
ticles. Later I met Mrs. Shirley’s father, 
Clarence F. Marquette, and learned that 
the girlish reporter was the widow of 
a'young naval officer, George F. Shirley, 
of Oregon. 


Mrs. Shirley wanted a means of get- 
ting back to Louisville. I told her that 
if she was willing to share a coupe with 
me and a young man who had come 
to Gander in my car she would be wel- 
come, and I would meet her at the sta- 
tion, as I planned walking down the 
mountain. 

I walked down with a group which 
included Mrs. John Jacob Niles, a Rus- 
sian girl whose family was “white” when 
Russia went “Red.” Mrs. Niles said she 
wanted to do newspaper work. I was 
so struck with her mental capacity that 
I wrote a letter to Barry Bingham sug- 
gesting that he employ her. I had sold 
a magazine article at what was, to me, 
a fancy price and my wife and I were 
going to take a trip to Ireland. 

I would not see Mr. Bingham until 
my return, as he was out of town. When 
I returned, “Kentucky- Profiles” by Rena 
Niles had become an established feature 
of the Sunday Courier-Journal. The 
articles were outstanding by reason of 
the quality of the writing. Since then I 
have had the pleasure of seeing an ex- 
cellent story (fiction) in the Atlantic 
Monthly by Rena Niles. 


Wauen I arrived at the railroad station, 
I picked up Mrs. Shirley. One of the 
heavy fogs which sometimes settle on 
our mountain roads made driving slow. 
We stopped at Cumberland for dinner, 
then proceeded to Louisville. 

On the way I learned that Mrs. Shirley 
had been trained as a librarian, and had 
given up her job—she was supporting an 
infant son—to try her luck on the Cour- 
ier-Journal. 

Luck on newspapers depends on many 
things. One day Mrs. Shirley told me she 
was “out”—it doesn’t matter why— and 
asked me if I would recommend her in 
Portland, Ore., where I knew Donald 
Stirling and, less well, Palmer Hoyt. 

I said I would be delighted. Mrs. 
Shirley’s unquenchable thirst for news- 
— work, her earnestness and balance, 

d impressed me on the drive from the 
Gander region. She went to Portland and 
landed a job. Subsequently I read in a 
newspaper that Virginia Marquette Shir- 
‘ey had become a member of the staff of 
the magazine Mademoiselle. 


In 1908, when I was drama editor of the 
Courier-Journal, a youth who intrdduced 
himself as Boyd Martin, employed as a 


draftsman in a structural steel company, 
came in and asked if he could aid me 
by reviewing the minor theaters, the 
burlesque houses and the 50-cent melo- 
drama house. 

His equipment seemed to consist of a 
burning desire to write about the theater. 
I soon found he knew nothing about 
writing. A sentence was to him a problem 
he could not always solve. I went on 
an eight-month trip around the world 
for a syndicate. I left my work, and Mr. 
Martin in capable hands. I received at 
Hong Kong a letter saying: “I have en- 
joyed doing your work, but Martin! 
He’ll never learn to write!” 





I took trouble with him because he 
so greatly wanted to write. 

Mr. Martin has been for many years 
drama editor of the Courier-Journal. 
He writes well, makes a good speech, 
knows ten times as much about the 
theater as I ever knew and has achieved 
distinction coaching players who do good 
work at the Playhouse, of the University 
of Louisville. He is a member of the 
faculty of University of Louisville. 

You never know where you will find 
talent—talent that once discovered may 
blaze brightly and shine far—and you 
never cease looking for it! 


Troops Want Truth Told 


[Concluded from page 4] 


They are paying these official releas«:s the 
eloquent tribute of refusing to read them. 


T HE pressure for quotes and personal 
accounts from the soldiers participating in 
battles has become so great it has stirred 
war reporters to a new level of competi- 
tion. You can’t wait for the Army now to 
bring a soldier back to a nice warm com- 
fortable headquarters to tell his story. 
You have to go right up through that 
warm and uncomfortable German shell- 
fire and talk to him while he’s still in the 
battleline. If you don’t, a rival war re- 
porter will. So up you go. 

In some cases the troops are beginning 
to complain that the war correspondents 
don’t wait for them to capture a town— 
they go in and come back before the in- 
fantry has a chance to move up. That’s 
one way to collect a news beat—also a 
sniper’s bullet through the skull. 

An example of this type of initiative 
was shown early in the Italian campaign 
when Dan DeLuce of the Associated 
Press and several other newsmen cover- 
ing the Eighth Army drove through no- 
man’s-land to make the first formal con- 
tact with the Fifth Army. 


Ir the war is worth fighting at all, it de- 
serves proper news coverage. And the 
only way the story of the man at the front 
can be told properly is for a war reporter 
to crawl up there in his own sweat and 
get that story. 

The American press certainly isn’t short 
of the men to do this type of reporting, 
and there is little point in shedding croc- 
odile tears over this part of their task. 
Risk is normal in war. 

If it isn’t done—if the war reporter isn’t 
generally permitted by his home office 
to exercise his own judgment about where 
to go and when—the press might as well 
give up any ambition to cover the war on 
a realistic basis. 

You can’t get the flavor of war through 
a telescope. The only well-known writer 
to turn out a vivid account of battle with- 
out firsthand experience was the late 
Stephen Crane, author of “The Red Badge 
of Courage.” There aren’t many Stephen 
Cranes accredited by the war department, 
and besides a war reporter is assigned to 
write news not novels. 

Competition and German artillery have 
made the newsmen’s war in Italy more 
dangerous than it was in Tunisia and 
Sicily, but there are compensations. The 
Army Public Relations staff has improved 
its mobile field camp for correspondents 


and communications are getting better. 
Opening of new high-speed transmission 
service to America from Naples, only 50 
miles from the battlefront, has been a 
big help. By utilizing radio or motor and 
air couriers to Naples, a correspondent 
now can write a news dispatch in the field 
on either the Cassino or Anzio beachhead 
fronts and get it in print in American 
papers that same afternoon. 


Tus setup is in marked contrast to the 
hit-or-miss methods a correspondent had 
to work under in Tunisia a year ago last 
January. Then reporters led a gypsy life 
in the field, hitchhiking from one Army 
unit to another and depending on any 
chance courier to get their copy back to 
headquarters in Algiers. Often such copy 
was delayed or even lost altogether. 

One day I met up with an infantry cap- 
tain who asked me if I knew Frank Kluck- 
hohn of the New York Times. When I 
replied that I did, he told me that a few 
weeks before, after a spectacular Ameri- 
can victory in the Ousseltia Valley cam- 
paign, Kluckhohn had entrusted him with 
some news copy in an envelop marked 
“urgent.” 

“I forgot all about it when I got back 
to Headquarters,” the Captain confessed, 
“and I didn’t find it in my jacket until 
about three days later. I sent it along then. 
Do you know whether it was very im- 
portant?” 

I never had the heart to tell Frank this 
story during the rest of the Tunisian cam- 
paign. I know that even at this late date 
when he reads this in THe Quit, Kluck- 
hohn, now covering the Pacific fronts, 
will erupt like a volcano. Perhaps it’s as 
well he never knew before! 


Now such a miscarriage is almost im- 
possible. The Fifth Army has set up a 
small tent camp for the correspondents, 
complete with field censors and three 
meals a day, including fresh meat occa- 
sionally. 

Each morning, the correspondents— 
three in a jeep—ride up to the front. They 
return at night, listen to a briefing by an 
intelligence officer who discusses activity 
all along the Army front, and then grind 
out their dispatches, often by candlelight. 
They go to bed early, except for a weekly 
poker game, and get up early. 

It would be a healthy outdoor life— 
except for German bombs, shells and bul- 
lets. These don’t bother to stop and read 
that shoulder patch saying “U. S. War 
Correspondent.” 
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Free Exchange of News 
Vital in Postwar World 


By HUGH BAILLIE 
President, United Press Associations 


Wren this war is.over, we all will 
be figuring on some way to prevent the 
next one. If there were free and untram- 
meled interchange of news around the 
world, I ‘think that the coming of the 
next war would be longer delayed than 
otherwise. 

Ever since the United Press was organ- 
ized in 1907 we have been campaigning, 
crusading and fighting for untrammeled 
news distribution throughout the world. 
In the course of this fight we built up our 
big foreign organization. In so doing we 
collided often with government restric- 
tions. 

We repeatedly passed up the opportu- 
nity to join the cartel of government- 
owned and -dominated news agencies 
which operated on the theory that the 
world should be divided into zones, and 
each news agency should have a monopo- 
ly in the zone assigned to it. 


T HERE are many theories as how best 
to bring about this highly desirable un- 
trammeled news distribution after this 
war. I have here, I think, four practical 
points on which such a program could 
be founded. They are intended as a plat- 
form upon which to build an interna- 
tional news setup that would provide: 

Freedom to compete in gathering news 
everywhere and freedom to compete in 
distributing that news to all who want it. 

The planks in the platform are: 

1. News sources, particularly official 
sources, competitively open to all. 

2. Transmission facilities competitively 
available to all. 

3. A minimum of official regulation of 
the flow of news itself. 

4. All newspapers throughout the 
world to have access to all possible 
sources of news. 

Under the prewar news cartel partici- 
pated in by the world’s government news 


agencies, it often was the practice for 
those governments to favor their own 
news services when they distributed 
newsworthy official pronouncements. 
Governments tried in this way to bottle 
up important news long enough to pro- 
vide “beats” for their own agencies. I 
hope the era after this war will see an 
end forever to this practice. 


OrriciaAL news of our government is 
readily available to all and there is no 
reason why American agencies after this 
war should again submit to a system 
which denied them that privilege in 
other countries. 

Also, in the field of communications 
foreign governments adopted the prac- 
tice of giving more favorable rates to 
their own news agencies than to others. 
Here again the reverse is true in the 
United States. 

Our press rates are fixed at the same 
level for all and foreign agencies can 
compete freely with us here, paying only 
the same transmission costs that we do. 
American agencies operating abroad 
should enjoy the same comparative priv- 
ilege. 

I hope to see a trend develop toward 
minimizing all official regulation of the 
news, beginning with the abolishment of 
censorship when the war is over, and con- 
tinuing steadily to eliminate all the con- 
trols which governments have found it 
necessary to establish over news during 
this period of great world turmoil. 

As these points are achieved, the flow 
of news will increase among all nations 
and, with the improved technical facili- 
ties available after the war, there should 
be no newspaper anywhere in the world 
beyond the reach of one or more first- 
class news services. I hope to see news- 
papers everywhere given free access to 
all possible sources of news. 





are fighting today. 





For years, Hugh Baillie, president of the United Press As 
sociations and past national honorary president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, has been fighting for 
a free press not only in this country but throughout the world. 

Again and again he has stressed the fact that a free inter- 
change of news between nations and press freedom through- 
out the world will bring about a better understanding, prevent 
wars and perpetuate peace. Since the present conflict began he 
has urged repeatedly that when the peace is written that it 
should include guarantees of press freedom and an unrestricted 
flow of news throughout the world. 

His is a message that should be sounded again and again 
to all corners of the world as one of the measures that will 
help preserve the peace for which America and her Allies 
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Hugh Baillie 


Wearing GI garb on the Sicilian front 


Ir is my strong feeling that with this 
removal of the artificial controls set up 
to channel the flow of world news, the 
benefits found in having full reports of 
each day’s events made speedily available 
in all nations of the world will become 
so apparent and so important to our wel 
fare that it will become well-nigh im 
possible ever to restore the bonds which 
have hindered the free flow of news to 
all. 

As one current example of what can 
be done when fields of news coverage 
previously restricted are opened up, con 
trast the battle-front coverage of this 
war with that of World War I. The last 
war saw no such voluminous coverage of 
actual battlefronts as we have today. 

In the present war the press is able 
to say that its correspondents are send 
ing back daily eye-witness accounts of 
action from every front of this global 
war. Scores of correspondents now ac 
company our troops into action on various 
fronts and we are all aware of the worth 
and morale-building value of this type 
of coverage. 

I allude to this as an example of how 
easily and with what great benefit the 
“impossible” has been made possible in 
a single field of news coverage. 

I am led by it to hope that after the 
war the other types and areas of news 
coverage may be opened on a free, com 
petitive basis. Then the news agencies of 
the world would have an opportunity 
to demonstrate in wider fields that in 
gathering and distributing news there are 
no substitutes for freedom and enter 
prise. And our generation would take a 
big step toward the day when the dis 
tribution of news is limited only by the 
free desire for that news on the part of 
the ultimate consumer, that is, the people 
of all nations. 





Paut L. Dirremore (Kansas State 31), 
former editor of the Kansas agricultural 
experiment station and assistant professor 
in the department of industrial journalism 
and printing at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, is now assistant managing 
editor of the Northwestern Miller, weekly 
trade journal, and editor of “Milling Pro- 
duction,” a monthly section of the journal. 
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Ralph S. O'Leary 


General Reporting 


Raymond Clapper 


William Allen White Memoria! 
Award (Posthumous) 


Nine awards for Distinguished Service 
in Journalism during 1943, one of them 
posthumous, have been announced by 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, which has made such awards 
annually since 1940 as a part of its pro 
fessional program. 

The total included two special awards in 
memory of past national honorary presi- 
dents of the organization, William Allen 
White and Raymond Clapper. Mr. White, 
who was national honorary president 
1925-26, died Jan. 29. Ray Clapper, na- 
tional honorary president 1938-39, died 
five days after the Emporia editor while 
serving as a war correspondent in the 
South Pacific. 

The awards, three of them to staff mem- 
bers of the Chicago Sun, were as follows: 





Julius M. Klein 
General Reporting 


Sam O'Neal 
Washington Correspondence 








Charles We 
Editorial Carto< 


Sigma Delta Chi Awar 


Frederick Kuh, head of the Chi- 
cago Sun’s London bureau, for out- 
standing foreign correspondence ; 

Sam O'Neal, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Sun, for Washing- 
ton correspondence ; 

Charles Werner, Sun cartoonist, 
for editorial cartooning; 

T/Sergt. Milton Lehman, of the 
Naples staff of Stars and Stripes, 
for editorial writing; 

Frederick W. Maguire, editor of 


the Lowell (Mass.) Sunday Tele- 
gram, for “Courage in Journal- 
ism’”’; 


Julius M. Klein and Ralph S. 
O'Leary, of the St.. Louis (Mo.) 
Star-Times, for general reporting; 

Raymond Clapper, Scripps-How- 
ard Washington correspondent, 
posthumously, the William Allen 
White memorial award “to an out- 
standing American Journalist wor- 
thy of the best traditions of Ameri- 
ean journalism as exemplified in 
the life and service of William Allen 
White”; 

Ernie Pyle, whose dispatches from 
the European theater of the war are 
syndicated widely in the United 
States, the Raymond Clapper Me- 
morial Award “to a distinguished 
American war correspondent of 
World War I.” 


Bronze medallions, accompanied by 
citations, will be presented to the win- 
ners in recognition of their outstanding 
work in the various fields of journalism. 

Honorable mention and a special cita- 
tion in the “Courage in Journalism” divi- 
sion went to Jeanne R. Brennan, editor 
of the Fairfield (Conn.) News, a weekly. 
Klein and O’Leary also received honor- 
able mention in this division for their 
campaign against police brutality in St. 
Louis. 


J UDGES who determined the awards 
include Luther A. Huston, chief of the 
New York Times Washington bureau and 
president of the Washington professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi; Grove Pat- 
terson, editor, the Toledo (O.) Blade, past 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors; Karl A. Bickel, Sara- 
sota, Fla., former president of United 
Press; Will W. Loomis, editor, La Grange 
(Ill.) Citizen, past president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association and former 
national honorary president of Sigma 
Delta Chi; Kirke Mechem, secretary, Kan- 
sas State Historical Society, and George 
Fort Milton, Washington, D. C., historian 
and former editor of the Chattanooga 
News. 

The awards were announced through 
the fraternity’s national headquarters in 
Chicago by Willard R. Smith, national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi. Smith is as- 
sociate editor of the Wisconsin State 
Journal, Madison, Wis. 


K un received the foreign correspond- 
ence award “for his record of persistent 
performance, his ability to develop vitally 
important contacts, his strong news sense 
which combined with his understanding 
of the whole international situation en- 
ables him to pull scoops out of the bag 
such as that of Sept. 3 when he predicted 
the quick surrender of Italy.” 

O’Neal’s award was for Washington 
correspondence exposing high pressure 
tactics employed by stock fire insurance 
companies to put over congressional legis- 
lation to provide additional profits at the 
expense of the American public. 

Werner’s winning cartoon, “Light of 
Asia,” was judged “in strength, beauty, 
simplicity, and meaning, one of the out- 
standing cartoons of the year.” 

The award to Maguire was for a cam- 
paign against corruption in municipal 
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na Defta Chi Award 


Camp George Meade, Md., established and 
edited a newspaper for the medical unit 
to which he was assigned. He was trans- 
ferred to Stars and Stripes after being 
sent overseas and currently is reported 
to be with the troops in Italy. 


C HIcaGo-born and American-trained, 
Frederick Kuh has been covering the 
news of Europe as a foreign correspond- 
ent since the early twenties, first for the 
United Press and, since January, 1942, 
for the Chicago Sun. His experience in 
cluded a four-year roving assignment in 
the Balkans and the managership of bu- 
reaus in Moscow and Berlin. He is a 
member of the University of Chicago 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Sam O’Neal was born in Blackwater, 
Mo., Sept. 23, 1899. He received his B.A. 
degree from the University of Missouri in 
1922, subsequently serving on the staff 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 1922-27; 
as assistant city editor of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) World, 1927-28; assistant city 
editor and political writer for the St. 
Louis Star-Times, 1928-36, and Washing- 
ton correspondent of that paper from 
1936 to 1943. He joined the Chicago Sun’s 
Washington bureau in 1943. He is presi- 
dent of the National Press Club. 

Charles Werner began his newspaper 
career on the Leader and Press in Spring- 
field, Mo. He became a daily cartoonist 
in 1938 and won the Pulitzer prize the 
same year, the youngest man ever to win 
it. He joined the Chicago Sun prior to 
publication. He is a professional member 
of the Oklahoma chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

Julius Klein, veteran at 40 with 18 
years of service on the St. Louis Star- 
Times, has scored a number of news 
beats and written several significant ex- 
posés. He also served as state capital 
correspondent of the Star-Times from 
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1937-42. A native of New York, he had 
lived in St. Louis since 1908. He recently 
joined the Chicago Sun staff. 


A NATIVE of New Orleans, Ralph 
O’Leary attended St. Stanislaus College, 
Bay St. Louis, Miss., and Tulane Univer 
sity, New Orleans. He joined the Star- 
Times staff a year ago after serving 13 
years on New Orleans papers. He was as 
sistant city editor of the New Orleans 
Item for a year prior to going to St. Louis. 
He is now in the armed forces. 

Frederick Maguire was born in Berlin, 
N. H., Oct. 4, 1902. He was graduated from 
the Portland (Me.) High School in 1920 
and from Dartmouth College in 1924. 
After leaving Dartmouth, he roved the 
world for a time as a seaman on freight 
ers, entering newspaper work on the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Times. He sub 
sequently served on the Brooklyn Eagle, 
the Portland (Me.) Press Herald-Evening 
Express and the Portland Sunday Tele- 
gram. 

He then spent several years in public 
relations, serving as publicity director for 
the State of Maine, the Massachusetts 
Federation of Taxpayers Associations and 
later traveled widely throughout the 
United States handling publicity for 
Paramount Publix Corp. He returned to 
newspaper work in 1940 as editor and as 
sistant publisher of the Lowell (Mass.) 
Sunday Telegram. 

Since last fall, he has been studying 
postwar problems at Harvard University 
as a Nieman Fellow, while on leave of 
absence from the Sunday Telegram. 





Wu G. Key (Emory-Professional ’42), 
former news editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution, is now assistant in public 
relations to J. Raymond Bell at the Penn- 
sylvania Air Lines, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 
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Frederick Kuh 


Foreign Correspondence 





Ernie Pyle 


Raymond Clapper Memorial Award 
for War Correspondence 





CuestTer E. Ciark (Michigan ’28), former 
ly with the Cleveland (O.) News busi 
ness department has joined the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association’s spe 
cial standing committee headquarters staff 
in Chicago. Mr. Clark, who has been as 
sociated with newspaper publishing in 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Texas prior to 
his Cleveland News connection, has been 
designated as an alternate member of the 
daily newspaper panel in handling wage 
stabilization cases. 


F. Reep Atvorp (Syracuse-Professional 
’42), editor of the Hamilton (N. Y.) Repub 
lican since 1939, has been named per- 
sonal assistant to the president of Colgate 
University. 


JoHn W. Duntap (Southern California 
33), Sacramento (Calif.) bureau manager 
of the United Press for several years, 
is now with the Portland, Ore., bureau. 
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Gold Stars 


[Concluded from page 5) 


hence do not appear in detail at this time: 

Lieut. Perry W. Blain, listed at head- 
quarters as a pledge of the Illinois chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, was killed Feb. 
27, 1943, in an airplane crash near Vicks- 
burg, Miss. He formerly was co-publisher 
of the Shelbyville (Ill.) Democrat. 

Raymond Clapper (Kansas '16), noted 
Washington columnist and war cor- 
respondent, national honorary president 
of Sigma Delta Chi 1938-39, died as the 
result of an airplane collision during the 
invasion of the Marshall Islands early in 
1944. 

Byron Darnton (Michigan ’23), war cor- 
respondent for the New York Times, was 
killed accidentally Oct. 21, 1942, in New 
Guinea. 

Melville Jacoby (Stanford °38), cor- 
respondent for Time and Life, was killed 
in an airplane accident in Australia, April 
27, 1942. 

Ben Robertson, Jr. (Missouri ’26), New 
York Herald Tribune correspondent, died 
in an airplane crash at Lisbon, Feb. 22, 
1943. 

Petty Officer Edward Engsberg (Wis- 
consin ’42) died in May, 1943, of injuries 
suffered in a plane crash at the Naval Air 
Station, Lake City, Fla. 

Lieut. Morris B. Penner (Missouri ’38) 
was killed in action over England, Aug. 
22, 1942. 


T HE deaths of the following members of 
Sigma Delta Chi have not previously been 
recorded in THE QuILL: 

Sergt. Pilot Robert Dale Fattig, Royal 
Canadian Air Forces (Butler 39), fell 
2,000 feet to his death March 3, 1943, after 
another plane had crashed into his while 
on patrol in Scotland. He was buried in 
historic Annan cemetery, near Dumfries. 

Born and reared in Indianapolis, he 
was the son of Mr. and Mrs. William Fat- 
tig, 117 North Drexel avenue. He followed 
journalistic studies in Tech High School, 
Indianapolis, and then enrolled at Butler 
University. Following graduation, he 
served as a reporter and copyreader on 
the Indianapolis Star. One of the first of 
the Star’s staff to enlist, he took his pri- 
mary training in Toronto and received his 
wings at Uplands, Canada, Sept. 25, 1942, 
after which he completed his training in 
England and Scotland. He was 27 years 
old just 10 days before his death. 


Ensian ROBERT L. FLEETWOOD 
(Butler °40), had served in the U. S. 
Navy slightly more than a year when he 
was killed in the crash of his land plane, 
Feb. 1, 1943, near Norfolk, Va. He was 
28 years old. 

Born in Seymour, Ind., Ensign Fleet- 
wood attended Shields High School in 
Seymour, then enrolled in the University 
of Michigan. He transferred a year later 
to Butler, where he majored in journalism. 
In addition to Sigma Delta Chi, he was a 
member of Sigma Chi, Blue Key and oth- 
er honorary and scholastic groups. 

Following graduation from Butler in 
1941, he became a sports writer on the 
Indianapolis Times. Enlisting in the Navy 
about Sept. 1, 1941, he was called to active 
service in January, 1942. Following pri- 
mary training at Glenview, Ill., he later 
won his wings at Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Completing his training at Jacksonville, 
Fla., he was assigned to Monograph Field, 
near Norfolk, for further instruction in 
dive bombing. 


| a IEUT. FRANCIS TAYLOR MADDUX 
(Georgia ’40) was lost with the sinking 
of the U.S.S. “Quincy” in August, 1942. 

Born Sept. 13, 1918, Lieut. Maddux was 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Maddux, 
of Sycamore, Ga. After attending Syca- 
more High School, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Georgia in 1936. While in college, 
he was editor of the Red and Black; pub- 
licity director the University Theater; a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi, Phi Eta 
Sigma, Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Beta Kappa 
and Blue Key. 

Following graduation in 1940, he joined 
the Atlanta Journal sports staff. He en- 
tered the Navy in 1941. Shortly after re- 
ceiving his commission he married Miss 
Wylene Righton, of Savannah, Ga. 


Capt. CHARLES W. PADDOCK, pro- 
fessional member of the Southern Cali- 
fornia chapter of the fraternity, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Pasadena 
(Calif.) Star-News and the Pasadena Post, 
was killed with four other men in an air- 
plane crash near Sitka, Alaska, July 21, 
1943. 





Takes New York Post 





James W. Irwin 


Mr. Irwin, for five years executive as- 
sistant to the president of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed to the executive staff of National 
Dairy Products Corp., with offices in New 
York City. 

A member of the University of Wiscon- 
sin chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, he has 
been active in the fraternity’s affairs for 
years, particularly as president of the St. 
Louis Professional Chapter of the organi- 
zation. 

Prior to joining Monsanto, he had been 
affiliated with General Motors for six 
years. Throughout his career he has been 
greatly interested and instrumental in 
developing greater confidence among in- 
dustrialists in the press and radio and 
among newspaper and magazine men in 
representatives of industry. 


Capt. Paddock, Olympic track star, was 
serving as aide to Maj.-Gen. William P. 
Upshur, commanding general of the U. S. 
Marine Corps in the Department of the 
Pacific, who also died in the crash. 

Born in Gainesville, Texas, Aug. 11, 
1900, Capt. Paddock was taken to Cali- 
fornia by his parents before he was a 
year old and made his home there from 
that time on. He had lived in Pasadena 
since 1907. 

The amazing athletic career of Capt. 
Paddock began in Pasadena High School 
in 1915 and continued until he was gradu- 
ated from Southern California in 1921. 
He scored more points in the Olympic 
games of 1920-24-28 than any other Ameri- 
can sprinter in the history of the games. 
At one time he held 94 world records for 
short distance running. Several of them 
still stand. 

He had been associated with the Star 
and then the Star-News since 1914, with 
the exception of the period during World 
War I when he served in the Field 
Artillery, being commissioned at Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., and later 
being attached to headquarters in Paris. 

On July 10, 1942, he was sworn in as a 
Captain in the Marine Corps, completed 
“boot” training in San Diego and subse- 
quently was assigned as Gen. Upshur’s 
aide. 

Capt. Paddock leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Neva Prisk Paddock, and two sons, Prisk, 
now serving with the Marines, and Paddy, 
12. 


R oBerT RAND (Northwestern ’41) 25, 
director of the OWI’s Calcutta office, was 
killed Aug. 27, 1943, in an airplane crash 
while enroute from New Delhi to Cal- 
cutta. 

It was not until after an item appeared 
in the March-April issue of THE QuILL, 
telling of his OWI connection, that word 
of his death reached THe Quvuttt office 
through Lieut. R. G. Tuchman, of the Air 
Corps. 

Born in Brookline, Mass., Oct. 26, 1918, 
he was the son of Dr. and Mrs. Mark 
Romanow Rand of that city. Receiving 
his B.S. degree from Boston University in 
1940, he enrolled in Northwestern Univer- 
sity for work on his master’s degree, 
which he received in 1941. While in 
Northwestern, he was research assistant 
to Dean Kenneth E. Olson, of the Medill 
School of Journalism, and made a national 
survey of journalism schools and colleges 
for the National Council on Professional 
Journalism. 

Mr. Rand became a reporter on the 
Washington Post after leaving Northwest- 
ern and late in 1941 went to work for the 
Coordinator of Information. When that 
office was merged with the OWI early in 
1942 he automatically became an employe 
of the latter office. He went to India in 
February, 1943, and took charge of the 
Calcutta OWI office in June, 1943. 


T His bring the list of Sigma Delta Chi 
gold stars to date, insofar as word has 
been received at fraternity headquarters. 
That the list will grow longer in the days 
ahead is expected as the pace of war 
mounts, for Sigma Delta Chi members 
are serving in every theater. 

May their service and their sacrifices 
be not in vain as those they leave behind 
strive together to build a better journal- 
ism and a better world in the days to 
come! 
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Dies Serving Country 





Frank Knox 


Secretary of the Navy 
National Honorary Member, 
Sigma Delta Chi, 1933 


Col. Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
president and publisher on leave of the 
Chicago Daily News, and national hon- 
orary member of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, in 1933, 
died April 28 of a heart attack at his home 
in Washington, D. C. Death closed a dis- 
tinguished career in military, political 
and journalistic affairs at 70. 

Born in Boston, Jan. 1, 1874, his par- 
ents moved to Grand Rapids, Mich., when 
he was seven. He was graduated from 
high school there and entered Alma Col- 
lege at Alma, Mich. On graduation, in 
1898, he enlisted for service in the Span- 
ish-American War, serving with Troop 
D, First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry, which 
gained fame as the “Rough Riders.” 

Letters he wrote home to his mother 
during the war earned him a $10 a week 
job on the Grand Rapids Herald after he 
had been invalided home. Thus began a 
long and distinguished career in journal- 
ism. In 1901, when 27, he bought the Sault 
Ste. Marie (Mich.) News for $3,000, with 
John A. Muehling. 

They sold it some years later for $50,000 
and went to Manchester, N. H., where 
they first bought the Leader and later 
the Union. William Randolph Hearst ap- 
pointed him publisher of the Boston 
American and the Boston Advertiser in 
1927 and general manager of the Hearst 
papers two years later. 

He left the Hearst organization in 1930. 
The following year he bought the News 
and Radio Station WMAQ with the finan- 
cial backing of Theodore T. Ellis, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Col. Knox was appointed to the Board 
of Indian Affairs by President Taft. En- 
listing as a private when World War I 
began, he went to officer training school, 
was commissioned and sent overseas. He 
was a Lieutenant-Colonel at the end of the 
war and remained in the reserve, later be- 
coming a Colonel. He was Republican 
vice-presidential candidate in 1936 and be- 
came Secretary of the Navy in 1940. 

Burial was in Arlington National Cem- 
etery. 
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Capital 
Comment 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 





WV asucron, D. C.—Sigma Delta 
Chi has quite a few members in key ad- 
visory spots here in the capital. 

Top man, of course, is JONATHAN DAN 
trets (North Carolina ’20), who is one of 
the six anonymous administrative assist 
ants to President Roosevelt. Daniels is 
the editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) News- 
Observer, which is being run now by his 
father, Josephus Daniels, long-time editor, 
author, and diplomat. The younger Dan 
iels, by the way, is one of five regular 
contributors to a new “Think” column in 
the Saturday Review of Literature. .. . 

Frank Mason (Ohio State °15), vice 
president-on-leave of NBC, is an assistant 
to the Secretary of the Navy. . . . The 
Washington Post’s ex-m.e., NORMAN Bax- 
TER (Washington, D. C., Professional ’43) 
is assistant to the Secretary of Commerce 
F . Cart Hamitton (Iowa State 735) 
is assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. 
ture. He is a former editor of a weekly 
and has been with the government for 
eight years. 

SDX is represented on Capitol Hill, too. 

. There’s Senator ARTHUR CAPPER 
(Kansas State Professional ’23) of Kansas 
who is the publisher of many farm pa- 
pers. . . . In the House of Representa- 
tives, just to mention two, there are Rep. 
Louis LupLow (Indiana Professional ’28) 
of Indiana, long-time Washington corre- 
spondent of Indiana newspapers, and 
Rep. Writ Rocers, Jr., (Stanford Profes- 
sional ’39) of California, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Beverly Hills Citizen. . . . 


T HERE are many SDX in government 
information sections. The OWI has had a 
large proportion of the fraternity’s men 
on its staff. For instance, the Department 
of Agriculture alone has 15 SDXers. 
Morse Satissury (Kansas State ’22), 
who for many years was director of infor- 
mation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was recently named information 
chief of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. He was a 
reporter on the Manhattan (Kan.) 
Chronicle, and also the Manhattan Mer 
cury, and the El Dorado (Kan.) Times. 
Salisbury taught journalism at Kansas 
State College for several years. .. . 
One of SDX’s Washington members is a 
new Pulitzer Prize winner. He’s DEwEey 
Fieminc (Washington, D. C., 43), chief of 
the Washington bureau of the Baltimore 
Sun. While at Davis and Elkins College, 
he worked for the Elkins (W. Va.) Inter 
Mountain and joined the paper’s staff 
for three years after college. He went to 
work on Frank Munsey’s now-defunct 
Baltimore American before joining the 
Sun in 1923. He worked on that paper’s 
local staff and then in its Washington, New 
York, Chicago and London bureaus until 
1931 when he became a permanent mem- 
ber of the Sun’s Washington staff. He 
was made head man here in 1941... . 
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Pioneer Teacher Passes 





Dean Eric W. Allen 


Founder, Schoo! of Journalism, 
University of Oregon, 
National Honorary President, 
Sigma Delta Chi, 1924-25 


Journalism lost one of its pioneer 
teachers and Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, one of its 
past national honorary presidents March 
5 when Dean Allen died suddenly at his 
home in Eugene, Ore.. He was a few 
weeks from his 65th birthday. 

Dean Allen, who founded the classes 
in journalism at the University of Oregon 
32 years ago, lived to see those classes 
grow into one of the outstanding schools 
of journalism in the United States. 

Always interested in education for 
journalism and Sigma Delta Chi, he con- 
tributed in many ways to their develop- 
ment and was honored by various jour- 
nalistic organizations. He served two 
terms as president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, and one term as president of 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. He was national honorary 
president of Sigma Delta Chi 1924-25. 

Dean Allen was born in Appleton, Wis., 
April 4, 1879. He was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1901, before 
the days of journalism schools. He ma- 
jored in philosophy and later studied law 
in the Milwaukee law school. After a 
brief period as a reporter in Milwaukee, 
he taught school and was a high school 
principal in Colorado. 

He went to the staff of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer in 1904, later becoming 
Northwest news editor and assistant man- 
aging editor. 

In 1912, while still with the P-I, he was 
asked by President Prince L. Campbell, 
of the University of Oregon, to begin 
journalistic instruction in the school. At 
that time there were very few courses in 
or departments of journalism. 

Feeling the challenge and opportunity 
for service afforded, he accepted. There- 
after, with the cooperation of his wife, 
Sally Elliott Allen, poet, short story 
writer and playwright, who died in April, 
1943, he gave his life to the training of 
young men and women for journalism. 
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Sigma Delta Chi Groups Mark Founders’ Day 


Leading War Writers 
Share Observations 
With New York Group 


Ralph Heinzen, Henry Shapiro and 
Sergt. Jack Foisie Talk at 
Founders’ Day Party 


New YORK—Proof of the probing dis- 
passionate job which the nation’s foreign 
correspondents are doing in an effort to 
present a realistic picture of this war was 
given at the Founders’ Day Dinner cele- 
brating the 35th Anniversary of Sigma 
Delta Chi, national journalistic frater- 
nity, held by the New York Alumni 
Chapter, April 17 at the Advertising Club, 
23 Park Avenue, New York. 

One hundred and ten members and 
their guests, a record number, attended 
this fifteenth annual dinner of the New 
York Chapter. 

Speakers were Ralph Heinzen, United 
Press Vichy correspondent recently re- 
patriated after 13 months in German con- 
centration camp; Henry Shapiro, United 
Press correspondent and only foreign re- 
porter to cover Stalingrad fighting; and 
Sergt. Jack Foisie, of Stars & Stripes, 
veteran of the Tunisian and Italian cam- 
paigns. 

Heinzen, taken into German custody in 
November, 1942, after allied invasion of 
North Africa, warned against looking for 
any early collapse of Germany. Six hun- 
dred thousand troops, he said, were at the 
disposal of Heinrich Himmler, Gestapo 
Chief. 

Warning of difficulties ahead, Heinzen 
stressed that the Nazis had laid down 
heavy fortifications back from the inva- 
sion coasts. He expressed regrets that 
the Allies, during the so-called phoney 
war period, before the invasion of the 
lowlands, had permitted up-building of 
the Sigfried line and revealed that some 
of the internees had successfully baited 
Gestapo guards into taking them on a two 
and one-half hour tour of Sigfried instal- 
lations one afternoon. 


News from Russia is an honest inter- 
pretation as thorough as experienced ob- 
servers can make it, Mr. Shapiro reported. 
A major source is Russian newspapers, 
which are responsible organs—“no acci- 
dent can happen”—in the Soviet Press, 
as Mr. Shapiro put it. 

Shapiro emphasized Russian realism 
and recalled that on his return from 
Stalingrad he submitted a series of tem- 
pered stories. Although based on first- 
hand observation the optimism in these 
stories was questioned by the censor. 
His views were borne out, however, by 
the later successful Russian counter at- 
tacks and he viewed Stalingrad as the 
turning point of the war thus far, per- 
haps one of the decisive battles of all 
times. 

Sergt. Foisie, described by Ernie Pyle 
as “The Stars and Stripes reporter for 
whom the paper gets the most requests 
from units that want somebody to write 
about them,” declared the chief worry of 
every soldier going into action was 


Presided in New York 














Peter F. Kihss 


Mr. Kihss (Columbia ’32), reporter for 
the New York World-Telegram, retiring 
president of the New York professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, presided at 
the recent Founders’ Day meeting. He 
was succeeded as president for 1944-45 
by Richard F. Crandell, picture editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 





whether he would be a coward. There is 
no substitute for combat in conditioning 
troops, he said, stressing that “a man 
discovers himself in battle.” 

The meeting was featured by a novel 
journalistic quiz program, conducted by 
Elmer Tangerman, Herbert Powell and 
John W. Allen. 

Peter Kihss presided. Other 1943-44 offi- 
cers were James R. Young, vice presi- 
dent, Herbert Powell, vice president and 





Dr. Fishbein Speaker 
at Chicago Meeting; 
7 New Members Added 


Herb Gratffis, Chicago Times 
Columnist, Elected President 
of Group 


(eer ate tetetien of seven Chi- 
cago journalists featured the Founders’ 
Day celebration of the Headline Club, the 
Chicago professional chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, here recently. 

They were: Dr. Morris Fishbein, edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association; Leo Fischer, sports edi- 
tor of the Chicago Herald and American; 
Frank J. Hagan, public relations depart- 
ment, J. Walter Thompson advertising 
agency; Lieut. Laurin Hall Healy, public 
relations department, USNR; Gene Kess- 
ler, sports editor, Chicago Times; J. Loy 
Maloney, managing editor, Chicago Trib- 
une; and Lieut. Col. Oscar N. (“Yank’’) 
Taylor, director of public relations, Sixth 
Service command, U.S.A. 

Following the initiation, a dinner was 
held at the Adventurer’s Club at which 
Dr. Fishbein was the headline speaker, 
talking on “Should Editors Consult 
Physicians?” 

Herb Graffis, columnist for the Chicago 
Times, was elected president of the club, 
succeeding Carl R. Kesler, assistant city 
editor of the Chicago Daily News. Charles 
Werner, cartoonist for the Chicago Sun, 
was named first vice-president and Clancy 
McQuigg of the Chicago Herald and 
American, second vice-president. 





John A. Crone, secretary-treasurer. 

The newly elected officers for 1944-45 
are as follows: 

Richard F. Crandell, president; Chester 
L. Shaw, vice president; Howard W. Al- 
len, vice president; and John A. Crone, 
secretary-treasurer. 





Georgia SDX Chapter Initiates Nine Southern Journalists 





—Photo courtesy Atlanta Journal and Associated Press 


Nine outstanding Southern journalists initiated into Sigma Delta Chi by the University of 
Georgia chapter at the recent Georgia Press Institute are pictured above with Aubrey Morris 
(in gown), editor, the Red and White, university paper, and president of the chapter. Left 
to right: Perkerson, Sunday magazine editor, Atlanta Journal; Jack Troy, sports 


editor, Atlanta Constitution; Walter C 


. Johnson, secretary- 


r Southern Newspaper 


manage 
Publishers Association, Chattanooga, Tenn.; George C. Biggers, vice-president and general 


, Atlanta Journal, and 


Constitution; Lamar Q. , Sun 
McIntosh, editor, remy A (Ga.) 
lisher, Col 


manager. president, Southern Ne Publishers Association; Bryan 
Collier, editor, Columbus (Ga.) eee: Jack ‘Ta 


erald, and A. H. Chapman, pub- 


wt , associate editor, Atlanta 


edi tlanta Constitution; Henry T. 


umbus Ledger-Enquirer. 
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Outstanding Newsmen Inducted by Fraternity 


Washington Chapter 
Initiates 15 Capital 
Scribes at Meeting 


Turner Catledge Is Principal 
Speaker: Palmer Hoyt, 
Guest of Honor 


W asumcron — Turner Catledge, 
New York Times correspondent recently 
returned from India, the Middle East, 
Italy, North Africa and England, was the 
principal speaker at the annual Founders’ 
Day dinner of the Washington profes- 
sional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at the 
Hotel Statler here on April 17. 

Fifteen Washington newspaper and 
government information men were in- 
itiated into the fraternity before the din- 
ner at which Palmer Hoyt, publisher of 
the Portland Oregonian, former domes- 
tic director of the OWI, and immediate 
past president of the fraternity, was guest 
of honor. Luther A. Huston, manager of 
the New York Times, Washington bu- 
reau, chapter president, was toastmaster. 

Those initiated were: Peter Edson, chief 
of Washington bureau, NEA; J. C. Stark, 
editor En Guardia, former chief, AP, 
London bureau; James J. Butler, Wash- 
ington correspondent, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, and New Britain Herald, etc.; Ar- 
thur R. Treanor, director, WPB Printing 
and Publishing division, vice-president 
of the Booth newspapers; Wallace Werble, 
U. S. Army; Francis A. Jameson, chief, 
Information division, CIAA; Jerry Kluttz, 
Washington Post columnist; Samuel B. 
Bledsoe, financial editor, United States 
News, formerly with New York Times; 
John T. Milliken, chief, Trade Press sec- 
tion, OWI, former assistant financial edi- 
tor, Chicago bureau, Wall Street Journal; 
Jack Doherty, Washington bureau, New 
York Daily News; Ovid Martin, AP agri- 
cultural writer; Louis Wood, New York 
Times, Washington bureau, former pres- 
ident of Gridiron Club; Marquis W. 
Childs, United Features Syndicate col- 
umnist, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Wash- 
ington correspondent; Boyd Simmons, 
chief, labor desk, OWI, former labor re- 
porter; and Ernest K. Lindley, columnist, 
chief, Washington bureau, Newsweek. 

Arrangements for the dinner were in 
charge of a committee headed by Whit- 
ney Tharin, chief of the Washington bu- 
reau of the Agricultural News service. 
The committee included David Lu, chief, 
Washington bureau of the Central News 
agency of China; Gilbert Gardner, Broad- 
casting magazine; W. M. Kiplinger, Kip- 
linger’s Washington service; Richard K. 
LaBan, McGraw-Hill publications; Luther 
A. Huston; Capt. Stephen McDonough, 
Technical Information division, Office of 
the Surgeon General, U. S. Army, and 
Dick Fitzpatrick, executive editor of 
Bataan and associate editor of THE QUILL. 





Leroy M. Want (South Carolina ’32), 
resigned from the editorial department 
of the Charleston (S. C.) News and Cour- 
ier to become news editor of the Red 
Cross in Alexandria, Va. 
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Retiring ANPA Head 


Linwood I. Noyes 


To Mr. Noyes, professional member of 
the Northwestern chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
went the distinction of being the first 
small daily publisher ever to head the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation. He has just concluded his term as 
president of the organization. 

The quiet 48-year-old publisher of the 
Ironwood (Mich.) Daily Globe and past 
president of the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation, typifies, as George A. Branden- 
burg wrote in Editor & Publisher, “the 
best all-round qualities found in the small- 
town dailies which dot the Main Streets 
of America from coast to coast.” 

Born in Marinette, Wis., he comes from 
publishing forebears. His grandfather, 
the late Luther B. Noyes founded the 
Marinette-Peshtigo (Wis.) Eagle in 1871 
and the Eagle-Star in 1878. His father, the 
late Frank E. Noyes, gave up the study of 
law in 1884 to head the daily at Marinette. 

Linwood Noyes is an architectural en- 
gineer by training and a veteran of World 
War I, In 1919, he and Howard A. Quirt, 
now publisher of the third Noyes news- 
paper at Marshfield, Wis., started the Iron- 
wood Daily Globe from scratch. Quirt 
now is editor and publisher of the Marsh- 
field News-Herald while Mr. Noyes is 
president of the Ironwood Daily Globe and 
Marinette Eagle Star and secretary of the 


Marshfield News-Herald. 





Louis H. Bett (Penn State Professional 
34) has been appointed director of pub- 
lic information at the Pennsylvania State 
College. He succeeds Walter F. Dantz- 
scher, now assistant director of advertis- 
ing research for the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. Bell was in charge of war 
training publicity at Penn State and taught 
journalism there from 1934 to 1941. He 
has worked for the Chester (Pa.) Times, 
the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and the Philadel- 
phia bureau of International News Serv- 
ice. 


17 Join Organization 
at Record Gathering 
of Los Angeles SDX 


Tom Treanor, Back From War 
Fronts, Is Principal Speaker 
and an Initiate 


Leos ANGELES—AIl records for the 
American Institute of Journalists, Los 
Angeles Professional Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, were broken April 4 at the Uni- 
versity Club here when 125 members and 
guests turned out for a Pre-Founders’ 
Day dinner and initiation. 

Seventeen outstanding West Coast 
newsmen were inducted into the organ- 
ization in ceremonies preceding the din 
ner. 

Tom Treanor, Los Angeles Times cor- 
respondent who recently returned to the 
U. S. A. after service as a correspondent 
in the South Pacific and India, as well as 
Africa and Italy, was guest speaker and 
an initiate. Ernest Foster, chief of the 
United Press bureau in Los Angeles, pres 
ident of the chapter, officiated at the initi- 
ation and presided at the dinner. 

Those initiated included: 

Franklin Bosworth Skeele, director, 
News Bureau, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif., formerly 
with the Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner; 
Alden Clark Waite, publisher, Alhambra 
(Calif.) Post-Advocate; WmHarry Green, 
business manager, Ventura (Calif.) Star 
Free Express; Harry Stringer Webster, 
general manager, The Sun Co., San Ber 
nardino, Calif.; John Paul Scripps, presi 
dent, John P. Scripps Newspapers, San 
Diego, Calif.; John Bayard Taylor Camp 
bell, managing editor, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Herald-Express; Clayton Ward, 
managing editor, Alhambra (Calif.) Post 
Advocate; Charles Edward Arnn, vice- 
president, Los Angeles (Calif.) Daily 
News. 

Carroll Wilmot Parcher, editor, Glen 
dale (Calif.) News-Press; Edgar Fred 
erick Elfstrom, editor, News-Tribune, 
Fullerton, Calif.; John Watson Rolens, 
co-publisher, South Pasadena (Calif.) Re 
view; Charles Oregon Shoop, publisher, 
La Puente (Calif.) Valley Journal; Hub 
bard Francis Keavy, chief, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Bureau, Associated Press; Phil 
Townsend Hanna, editor and general 
manager, Westways Magazine, Los An 
geles, Calif.; Ross Graham Marshall, pub- 
lic relations director, Hearst Publications, 
Inc., Sierra Madre, Calif.; Carson Taylor, 
president, Manila Bulletin Publishing 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; and Tom Tre- 
anor, correspondent, Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times. 


JOHN PEMBERTON (Washington State ’33) 
purchased and took over the Burlington 
(Wash.) Journal last fall from ArcHIE 
DINGWALL, present secretary of the Wash 
ington Publishers Association. The Jour- 
nal, a husky weekly, is in its 45th year. 
Pemberton previously edited the Mount 
Vernon (Wash.) Argus. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


The New “Post” 


A ROUTINE news item in the financial 
pages is the tip-off to a most important 
story in the field of American publishing. 
This item reported that the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company of Philadelphia, Pa., had 
declared a dividend of $6.32 per share on 
preferred stock for the year 1943. For 
the year 1942 the dividend declared had 
been exactly $5 less per share, or $1.32. 

This item is of considerably more sig- 
nificance to the publishing business than 
it is to the coupon-clippers who hold 
Curtis stock. The $5 per share dividend 
boost is the payoff on Ben Hibbs’ first 
year as editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post. The other Curtis publications, La- 
dies Home Journal, Country Gentleman, 
and Jack and Jill, are included in the 
company’s operations. 

The Post, under the editorship of 
George Horace Lorimer, had achieved 
the greatest prestige of any American 
magazine and was recognized as an 
“American Institution.” Upon Lorimer’s 
death, Wesley Winans Stout, his under- 
study and closest aide, was made editorial 
chief. The Post began to lose ground. The 
Curtis management wanted it modernized 
and streamlined. 

At this point Hibbs, a fellow Sigma 
Delta Chi, was called in from his editor- 
ship of the Country Gentleman, to take 
charge. 
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Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
here. 
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enameled or onyx top, the ring is priced 
from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 20% 
tax. 


Badge—$5.00; Key—$6.00. Add Fed- 
eral 20% tax. 


Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 
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Unper Hibbs, the Post was over- 
hauled. It undertook with renewed vigor 
and imagination its responsibility’ of re- 
flecting and interpreting the America it 
served. It sought to humanly report and 
interpret the war. It recognized that or- 
ganized labor had become a part and 
parcel of the nation’s industrial, econom- 
ic, and social life and recognized labor 
leaders as important figures in the na- 
tion’s life. A series of pictorial articles 
was presented on a number of these 
men. ” 4 was one symptom of the 
changed editorial viewpoint. 


Tue modern Post dates back to its ac- 
quisition by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who pur- 
chased both the Post and the Journal as 
comparatively obscure periodicals and 
managed them into the colossi they be- 
came. His first great editor was Lorimer, 
who slanted the Post to the everyday 
American man interested in or concerned 
with everyday business affairs. 

First and foremost, the Post is a distinct 


personality. It does not ape or follow its 
contemporaries or competitors. Editori- 
ally, it is entirely itself and not a part 
or reflection of anything else. Secondly, 
the Post has no axe to grind. It is not 
crusading for this or that, except as mat- 
ters develop in the light of national 
welfare and interest. It is not the mouth- 
piece of any special group or bracket of 
interests. Perhaps third, the Post is sol- 
idly down to earth with its readers. And 
this is important, particularly in a day 
when the clouds offer a pleasant escape 
from some of the powerful realities of 
these times. 

A number of SDX members have been 
numbered among the contributors to the 
Post. I once ed Richard Thruelsen, 
member of the editorial staff now on 
leave in the service of the armed forces, 
about the chances of a freelancer with 
the Post. He replied that the entire con- 
tents of every issue were made up on a 
freelance basis—that even the articles and 
stories compounded within the regular 
staff had to go before the editorial board 
on the same basis as any outside con- 
tribution. 

For those who may aspire to “crash the 
Post’s pages,” the soundest advice is to 
become acquainted with this magazine 
by reading it regularly. 

See you next issue! 


Should Editors Consult Doctors? 


[Continued from page 8] 


any part. He was scarcely able to 
feed himself. He had written hardly 
intelligibly for the last three years; 
and at present could not write at all.” 


You will observe that Parkinson con- 
veyed the presence of incoordination by 
the simple statement, “he was scarcely 
able to feed himself.” 


T xe science writers have learned how 
to listen to scientific papers, to take from 
wach of them the points that have news 
value and to present that information in a 
readable and proper form in the press. 
I ought, of course, to point out that some- 
times the material does not come out 
the way it is written. All of that blame 
attaches to the copy desk and the editor. 
The writer says something about pleural 
pneumonia, referring to the pleura, which 
is the membrane lining the chest cavity. 

It comes out “plural” pneumonia, which 
to the doctor means that a good many 
lobes are involved. Miliary tuberculosis, 
in times like these often comes out 
“military” tuberculosis, and far too fre- 
quently things that are pubic are not as 
private as they should be but in print be- 
come “public.” 

During World War I, George Creel 
wrote a statement to the effect that the 
President, Woodrow Wilson, was suffering 
from inflammation of the prostatic gland, 
which he said was popularly known as 
“acute bowel trouble.” 

Today people are beginning to realize 
that there is such a thing as the prostate 
gland, but the copy desk frequently 
changes it to “prostrate” gland, and the 
possessor of that enlarged and disturbed 
organ is likely to wish that it were pros- 
trate somewhere else than in his system. 


Our of my experience, I remember a 
good many incidents that emphasize the 
importance of calling on expert knowledge 
when in doubt. 

Probably the most notorious incident 
was that which I now call the case of the 
“hot girl of Escanaba.” Most editors in 
the Chicago area can remember that in- 
cident. 

A young woman who had been trained 
as a,nurse had been injured in a motor 
accident and, as a result, had lost a few 
teeth. When she lost the teeth, she also 
lost the interest of the young man who 
had been giving her his spare time for a 
good many months. 

No doubt with a view to restoring his 
interest, she suddenly developed an ex- 
ceedingly high fever, as far as could be 
determined by the doctor who was taking 
care of her. 

A newspaper man in Escanaba found 
out all about it and began telling the story 
to the world. He was at the same time the 
New York correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press. 


S OON the entire press of the nation was 
telling how the girl’s fever was making 
the mercury hit the top of the thermom- 
eter; in fact, she got so hot that the 
experts sent to Rochester, New York, to 
get some special thermometers made that 
would register up to 120. 

Ivan English, Editor of the Escanaba 
Daily Mirror, who was responsible for 
building and maintaining this story, kept 
it alive by constantly calling in experts 
who did not hesitate to venture opinions. 

The health commissioner of Escanaba 
said, “Apparently this is a case of peri- 
tonitis, but surgical interference has been 

[Concluded on page 21] 
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Another “First’’! 





T/Sergt. Dave Richardson 


NEW YORK—First American enlisted 
soldier to enter Lae in New Guinea was 
T/Sergt. Richardson (Indiana ’40), a cor- 
respondent for Yank, the official service- 
men’s weekly. 

Sergt. Richardson, a former reporter 
for the Indianapolis Star and New York 
Herald Tribune, has been covering the 
South Pacific war for nearly two years. 
He was the only photographer to take part 
in the Battle of Sanananda, and is the only 
enlisted correspondent in New Guinea. 

On an assignment for Yank, Richard- 
son went to the PT boat base of Lieut.- 
Com. John D. Bulkeley, hero of the fast 
PT’s at Bataan. He spent several days 
there, going on missions, taking pictures 
and gathering material for Yank stories. 
Again he rang up a “first” by being the 
first correspondent to accompany Com. 
Bulkeley into action since the PT com- 
mander came out of the Philippines. 

“Then,” says Sergt. Richardson, “I got 
permission to accompany American troops 
on the Lae invasion. Our landing was 
made Sept. 4, and in the first three days 
I took 50 pictures. We underwent severe 
bombings those three days and I caught a 
piece of shrapnel in my right eye from a 
big baby that landed only six feet from 
my foxhole. For the next five days I want 
around with a white patch over the eye. 
In the bombing, my typewriter broke. 
There was only one other typewriter in 
the whole invasion. 

With his eye healed enough to remove 
the patch, Richardson caught up with the 
Aussie infantry, traveling by barge, jeep, 
and “ankle express.” The Australians 
went into Lae Sept. 16, and the Yank 
correspondent was the first American en- 
listed man on the scene. During the last 
two days of fighting and on the first day 
of Lae’s fall, he got 50 more pictures, which 
he carried back to his original base by 
“barge, Naval vessel, ambulance, plane 
and garbage wagon—a laborious process 
that took four days.” 

For his work in the South Pacific, Sergt. 
Richardson, now 27, was awarded the 
Legion of Merit by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Allied Commander in Chief in the 
area. The decoration was presented by 
Maj.-Gen. J. L. Frink, commander of the 
Army’s Services of Supply. 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Corp. Gene Braver (Marquette °44) re- 
ported some weeks ago from Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., on other Marquette SDX as 
follows: Prc. CHarRLEs W. JoHNsoN, °44, 
at MacDill Field, Fla.; Pvr. Lou Riepen- 
HOFF, USMCR, Notre Dame University; 
Wi11aM Rosertson, 45, Naval ROTC Re- 
serve at Marquette; Corp. Kevin O’Brien, 
"45, at Camp Murphy, Fla. 


Corp. Geratp W. Game. (Northwestern 
’43), former photographer with the AP in 
Chicago, at last report was chief teletype 
operator with the 89th Reconnaissance 
Training Wing at Will Rogers Field, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Ciaupe C. Ramsey (Missouri °40) was 
commissioned a second lieutenant last 
July following graduation from U. S. 
Army OCS in Australia. Lieut. Ramsey 
formerly was with the United Press in 
Denver and for many months after enter- 
ing the Army was Australian staff cor- 
respondent for Yank, Army paper. 





Lester C. Harpwicu (Syracuse ’29), for 
mer photographer and reporter for the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-Journal, is photo 
interpreter for a heavy bomber group in 
the west. He was promoted to Ist Lieuten- 
ant last July and was graduated as an 
aerial gunner from Wendover Gunnery 
School, Utah, in August. 


Rosert O. Barney (Texas 41) has been 
appointed Warrant Officer, USA, from 
sergeant, and when last reported was at 
the New Orleans Staging Area. He for- 
merly was with the Temple (Texas) Tele- 
gram and Austin (Texas) Tribune. 


Serct. Dwicut Boyp (Ohio State °42) 
has been assigned to OCS at Miami Beach, 
Fla., after having been stationed in about 
10 major cities in Eastern United States 
and one outside. 


ARTHUR DREYER (Missouri 41), former 
ly of 724 Lenox road, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
now a prisoner of war in Germany. 


CLarRK GALLOWAY (Northwestern ’23), 
formerly managing editor of the Council 
Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil, and later with the 
AP Washington bureau, is a colonel in the 
Army at Washington. 


Lieut. Louts C. Hiner, Jr. (Indiana °44), 
received his wings and commission at the 
Pampa, Texas, advanced flying school. 


Frep W. Compton (Montana ’33), for- 
merly state correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press at Bismarck, N. D., is in the 
Army. 





PLEASE! 


DUE to the great volume of ad- 
dress changes arriving at THE 
QUILL office, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, 1, IL. particularly 
from men in the armed forces, it 
is urged that any request for 
change of address shall also in- 
clude the previous address. This 
will help us serve you who are 
serving us! 
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Named News Chief 





ALLIED FORCE ADVANCE PRESS 
HEADQUARTERS, ITALY.—Capt. Eu 
gene Phillips (Georgia °39), 26-year old 


Cavalry officer who led the first Ameri 
can patrol into Messina, last German 
stronghold on Sicily last Aug. 17, has been 
named chief of the news production sec 
tion of Advance Press Headquarters in 
Italy. 

He will direct specialized writing activi 
ties of the section, which produces mate 
rial for the trade and technical press from 
the military angle, service journal articles, 
home-town news and pictures not covered 
by accredited war correspondents. In ad 
dition, the news production section is re 
sponsible for military movie short films 
distributed through the news reel pool. 

Capt. Phillips, a life member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, has been on active duty four 
years, and is a veteran of four campaigns 
during 18 months overseas with the re 
nowned Third “Marne” Infantry Division. 
He landed with the assault waves of 
American forces which stormed the 
French Moroccan shores near Casablanca 
Nov. 8, 1942, and later fought in Tunisia, 
Sicily, and Italy before being transferred 
to his present headquarters last October. 
He received his promotion to captain in 
March. 

Prior to entering the military service, 
Phillips worked as a newspaper reporter 
in Georgia, California, and Washington. 
While in the Army he is on leave as di 
rector of public relations for the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, Longview, Wash. 





Tep G. McDowett (Kentucky °’26) has 
been promoted to the rank of major in the 
Army of the United States. Maj. Mc 
Dowell is Public Relations Officer at Fort 
Knox, Ky., and completed his second year 
of service in the Army on Feb. 6, 1944. 


Rosert C. Peswortu (Indiana °32) is 
serving in the U. S. Navy. 


Frep Farrar (Washington & Lee ’41) 
has been promoted from second to first 
lieutenant at the Aircraft Warning Unit 
Training Center, Drew Field, Tampa, Fa., 
where he is an officer in the personnel 
division. Lt. Farrar has been in the Army 
since April, 1942. 





‘THE BOOK BEAT: 





Short Story Gems 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 
OF 1943, edited by Martha Foley. 428 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston. $2.75. 


0. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE 
STORIES OF 1943, edited by Herschel 
Brickell. 319 pp. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
New York. $2.50. 


A TREASURY OF GREAT RUSSIAN 
SHORT STORIES, Pushkin to Gorky, 
edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 1018 pp. 
The Macmillan Co. New York. $4.00. 


Here are three “musts” for the book- 
shelves of those who enjoy the short 
story. 

The first two volumes are additions to 
series already well established in the 
American literary scene; annual mile- 
posts as they are of the trends, phases 
and progress, rise or decline of the short 
story form. 

The Best American Short Stories of 
1943 contains 30 stories, the O. Henry 
Prize Stories, 22. Only seven writers ap- 
pear in both anthologies—Eudora Welty, 
Kay Boyle, Alison Stuart, James Thurber, 
William Saroyan, Clara Laidlaw and 
Nancy Hall. In four instances, the same 
stories appear in both volumes: Miss 
Stuart’s “Death and My Uncle Felix”; Sa- 
royan’s “Knife-Like, Flower-Like, Like 
Nothing At All in the World”; Miss Laid- 
law’s “The Little Black Boys” and Miss 
Hall’s “Who Lived and Died Believing.” 

Miss Foley, who is in her second year 
as editor of the “Best Short Story” col- 
lections founded by the late Edward J. 
O’Brien, finds nothing significant or out- 
standing in the war or escape stories writ- 
ten during the year, but observes that 
the trend in the non-realistic story which 
existed before the war began is continuing. 

“But the really outstanding devel- 
opment of the past year,” she notes, 
“seems to have been a post-peace writing. 
Much more than the previous year, I 
found a preoccupation with the problems 
that confronted America before the war, 
an appraisal of deeds and attitudes lead- 
ing to the present. There has been an 
amazing number of stories about the un- 
derprivileged and the foreign-born. The 
number of stories about Negro life, for 
instance, has been so large as to appear 
phenomenal. 

“These stories,” she continues, “are not 
the deliberate, propagandizing type which 
featured the depression years of the early 
thirties, nor are they stories written sim- 
ply out of pity; instead, they are told for 
the human values in them.” 


Mr. sricKEL, in presenting the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary volume of the O. Hen- 
ry Memorial Award Prize Stories, is 
continuing the work previously done by 
Blanche Colton Williams and later Harry 
Hansen. He has edited the O. Henry 
stories since 1941. 

He contributes an interesting but brief 
history of the short story in America 
during the last quarter-century, observ- 
ing in part: 

“The short story flourishes in America 
as it does nowhere else, the primary and 
very practical reason being that our 
magazines need brief fiction and are will- 


ing to pay for it. The bulk of such mate- 
rial is completely conventional, machine- 
made stuff, but the simple fact that year 
after year this book is made up of stories 
from reasonably popular magazines is 
all the indication needed that the so-called 
artistic short story has its market and is 
profitable to write, as well as agreeable 
and satisfying to read. 

“A study of this collection for the twen- 
ty-five-year period would reveal the short 
story as a fair mirror of the times,” he 
adds. “And what times they have been! 

. . Also the coming of age of our liter- 
ature in all fields, and its preponderant 
lead in the novel.” 


W Hen the Macmillan Company set 
out to publish a comprehensive and au- 
thoritative collection of Great Russian 
Short Stories, the company made an excel- 
lent choice of editor in Dr. Yarmolinsky, 
for the last 25 years chief of the Slavonic 
Division of the New York Public Library; 
a native Russian; a teacher at City Col- 
lege in New York and Columbia, a trans- 
lator and the author of several books on 
Russian authors. 

For this volume, he has selected 53 
stories from 10 authors. Chekhov heads 
the list with 25 stories. There are six 
each from Tolstoy and Turgenev; four 
each from Gorky and Dostoevsky; two 
each from Pushkin, Gogol and Leskov; 
one each from Korolenko and Puprin. 

“Russian literature,” observes Dr. Yar- 
molinsky, passed out of the awkward 
age with the writings of Pushkin, matured 
in the work of the major novelists, de- 
clining with Chekhov, and, when the hour 
of revolution struck, coming to an end 
which was a new beginning. The scope of 
the present collection coincides with this 
grand cycle and so with the better part of 
the century that preceded the new era; 
the volume opens with a story dated 1835 
and closes with one first published in 
1917. Soviet writing does not come with- 
in the purview of this book.” 

He notes that the Russian short stories 
included in this volume, “do not often 
exhibit the neat plot, the suspense, the 
severe economy to which the skillfully 
wrought product of the contemporary 
story-tellers has accustomed the public. 

“They are to be read rather,” he con- 
tinues, “for their warm humanity, for 
their penetrating insights into character, 
for their musings and speculations on 
first and last things and not least for their 
picture of Russian society, a world that 
cannot be visited otherwise, and one in 
which Soviet life is rooted.” 





A Leisurely War 


THE ROAD BACK TO PARIS, by A. J. 
Liebling. 300 pp. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Inc., Garden City, New York. $3.00. 


In contrast with the fast pace of most 
war reports, A. J. Liebling’s “The Road 
Back to Paris” almost loafs along through 
the downfall of France and later through 
the fighting in Tunisia. Although New 
Yorker correspondent Liebling is a tal- 
ented writer with a gift for detailed de- 
me ge and subtle humor, his second 

fails to get any sort of grip on the 
reader until the last half is reached. 


After Liebling gets to Africa, his re- 
ports become more interesting. His chap- 
ter on Gen. Giraud is among the best in 
the book, and his account of the fighting 
around Gafsa with Gen. Terry Allen’s 
First Division ends before the reader 
wishes it to stop. 

A former newspaper reporter himself, 
Liebling gives American and British cor- 
respondents in Algiers the credit for ef- 
fecting governmental reforms that bring 
the Fighting French administrators clos- 
er to democratic methods. About his fel- 
low newspapermen, he says: 

“After enough years newspapermen 
begin to pall on other newspapermen; 
they begin to take their good qualities 
for granted and wince at their shortcom- 
ings, of which the most common are a 
vanity that sometimes borders on the 
thespian and a sort of perpetual adoles- 
cence that I think stems from starting 
work on a fresh story every day or every 
week or month and never having time to 
get to the bottom of anything. 

“They forget that newspapermen as a 
class have a yearning for truth as in- 
voluntary as a hophead’s addiction to 
junk. The question of whether the junkie 
really loves hop is academic; he can’t 
get along without it. A newspaperman 
may write a lie to hold his job, but he 
won't believe it, and the necessity out- 
rages him so that he craves truth all the 
more thereafter. A few newspapermen 
lie to get on in the world, but it out- 
rages them too, and I have never known 
a dishonest journalist who wasn’t patent- 
ly an unhappy bastard.” 

“The Road Back to Paris” is a different 
war book, a good book to give newspaper- 
men a leisurely background from Munich 
to Gafsa.—Vince Davis. 





Movie Mirrorer 


THE GAY ILLITERATE, by Louella O. 
Parsons. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 
1944. 194 pp. $2.00. 


No matter how low one rates Holly- 
wood gossip columns, Louella O. Parsons’ 
The Gay IUiterate is worth reading for 
several reasons. The book primarily tells 
the development in American journalism 
of the movie reviewer and columnist. Also, 
Miss Parsons tells how she operates and 
attempts to debunk many of the things 
current about—including the story that 
she got her job with Hearst because she 
introduced the publisher to Marion 
Davies. It seems that actually Miss Davies 
was the one that sold Hearst on Movie 
Writer Parsons. 

Miss Parsons begins her day at eight in 
the morning. She works in her Beverly 
Hills home and has three telephones on 
her desk which ring constantly. Usually 
she spends from ten to one thirty writing 
her column which is then filed to “news- 
papers throughout the world.” She works 
with a secretary, an assistant reviewer, a 
leg man and a woman who covers cafes. 

Trying to dismiss the story that she is 
powerful and has influence only strength- 
ens the reader’s conviction that she is. 
When a rival had a beat on a star’s com- 
ing marriage, the star obliged by not being 
married for several weeks just so Miss 
Parsons would have the “break.” 

The Gay Illiterate is several hours of 
good light reading and should prove in- 
teresting to any newsman.—Dick Frz- 
PATRICK. 
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Should Editors Consult Doctors? 


[Concluded from page 18] 


refused and all we can do is to await 
developments.” 

They kept on awaiting developments 
until one day the young woman sneaked 
out of her room and was found in a snow 
bank behind her home clad only in a 
nightgown. 

According to Ivan English, she was sim- 
ply trying to cool off. 


A BOUT the third week of this incident 
the Chicago office of the Associated Press 
sent a reporter to the headquarters of 
the American Medical Association, and 
the following interview appeared: 

“At the office of the Association it was 
said, Wednesday, that the breaking of 
the physician’s thermometer when the 
patient complained of feeling most fever 
ish seemed exceedingly doubtful as 
being caused by body temperature. It 
was explained that bursting of the 
thermometer might result from undue 
aid, such as immersing the bulb in boil- 
ing water.” 

The interview pointed out that authen- 
tic temperatures of 114 had been re 
ported but that they had always occurred 
in rapidly fatal cases and that all such 
temperatures were doubtful. 

The Associated Press representative in 
Escanaba continued to issue his state- 
ments, and on March 9 we sent a tele- 
gram to a physician in Escanaba asking 
if the temperature was authentic and if 
there was any suspicion of malingering. 
To this we received the reply, “Local pro 
fession regard high temperature case as 
authentic.” 


TM arcu 10, 1923, fell on Saturday. We 
were accustomed in Chicago to foregather 
on Saturday to convive at a cafe known 
as Schlogl’s, for many years the head- 
quarters of Chicago literati, including 
such men as Sherwood Anderson, Floyd 
Dell, J. V. A. Weaver, Harry B. Sell, 
Henry Justin Smith, Harry Hansen and 
others. 

On this occasion the moment I arrived 
there was a chorus of inquiry as to the 
authenticity of the temperature of the 
Escanaban. Never have I seen such 
unanimous interest in the temperature 
of a young woman. I at once ventured the 
opinion that it could not possibly be 
authentic, and Mr. Smith of the Chicago 
Daily News stated that the News would 
willingly pay to have an investigation 
made if we cared to make one. 

Then I went to Escanaba for the Chi 
cago Daily News and by a few simple tests 
was able to show that the temperatures 
were artificially produced. The young 
woman kept a hot water bottle in bed and 
touched the thermometer to it when the 
nurse or the doctor was not too careful 
about controling its movements. When 
they were careful, she broke the thermom 
eter. 

All of this happened a good many years 
ago, but at least five times since that date 
a similar performance has occurred some- 
where in the United States, and each 
time there are reporters ready to take a 
solemn oath that the person concerned 
actually has a temperature around 120. 
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F or years, the most difficult problem 
that confronted newspaper editors was 
the determination of whether or not to 
publish the announcement of a new dis 
covery, as, for instance, a technic for the 
cure of cancer. 

There was a time when any item ema- 
nating from any particular place with 
even a modicum of reliability could get 
the front page. I remember that Adolph 
Ochs said in the office of the New York 
Times that the greatest news that could 
ever appear in the press would be the 
announcement of the discovery of the 
cause and cure of cancer. 

Maybe it would have been better if he 
had not made this pronouncement. On 
two occasions in the past ten years com- 
petent editors have gone overboard on 
new methods in the treatment of cancer 
without the slightest scientific evidence 
or authority behind the announcements. 

One broke first in the New York World 
Telegram from Kingston, Ontario. The 
other came from San Francisco and was 
known as the Coffey-Humber method of 
treatment. As a result of newspaper an 
nouncements, hundreds of patients poured 
into the two places concerned, and the 
results were unfortunately nowhere near 
even a promise of being a cure for cancer. 

Lee Wood, of the New York World 
Telegram, has been among the most eager 
of editors to break new announcements 
of medical technics that do not stand 
the test of experience. He also bears 
largely the responsibility for the early 
promotion of Mahlon Locke, the foot 
twister,,who cured all sorts of ailments 
by simple adjustments of the feet at one 
dollar a twist. 

Now Mahlon Locke is dead and Mahlon 
Locke’s treatment has died with him. 
But the Mahlon Locke shoes make a lot 
of people who succumb to the blandish- 
ments of the salesman think that their 
rheumatism is being cured simply because 
they give up their tight shoes for some 
that are a half size larger. 


TRUE, the editors who have made these 


mistakes consult the doctors, but always 
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in their fear that they will not be able to 
get away with a scoop, they do their con 
sulting after publication rather than be 
fore. ’ 

There is also the old editorial trick of 
creating an “epidemic” by assembling a 
lot of cases under one heading. Most of 
the “epidemics” of juvenile suicides are 
created in that way. I have passed through 
several of these in my career. At the end 
of the year it always turns out that the 
number of suicides was just about the 
same as it was the year before. 

Occasionally editors miss a consider 
able opportunity by failing to take ad 
vantage of information easily available. 

Recently the newspapers carried the 
story of the children in Connecticut who 
were poisoned by boric acid. In 1927 a 
similar incident occurred in the Chil 
dren’s Memorial Hospital in Chicago. At 
that time attention was called to the fact 
that boric acid can be a poison to babies. 

The children had been given boric acid 
solution instead of drinking water, and 
six of them died. 

That incident should have resulted in 
the establishment of a system in every 
hospital in the country that would have 
prevented any similar accident. But safety 
demands eternal vigilance; more than any 
thing else it demands repetition of warn 
ings. 


N EwspaPErs can be of great aid in 
the prevention of unnecessary deaths by 
repeating again and again the lessons that 
are learned from incidents of this kind. 

I have said that medicine has under- 
gone a great evolution in its point of 
view in the past 30 years. Doctors have 
learned that the people have a right to 
know about what goes on in medicine. 

They have learned to be a little less 
disturbed over the announcement of a 
name of a doctor in a newspaper story. 

Most of the medical societies of the 
country have established special agencies 
to aid news bureaus, syndicates and in 
dividual newspapers in checking medical 
information. 

The ideals of the newspaper and of 
the doctor have begun to merge. Each has 
recognized that the other can be most 
helpful in securing the result that we all 
want to achieve; that is to get the news 
and to publish it accurately. 


Washington Newsmen Inducted into Sigma Delta Chi 


This group of Washington newsmen was initiated into Sigma Delta Chi, professional 


journalistic fraternity, shortly before Christmas. 


Left to right, standing, are Alexander 


F. Jones, managing editor, Washington Post; George Lyon, OWI deputy domestic director; 


Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance; 


Elmer Davis, director of OWI; 


Sir Willmott Lewis, Washington correspondent for London Times; Sol Taishoff, publisher, 
Broadcasting; Norman Baxter, assistant Secretary of Commerce; Sedley Peck; C. P. Trussell, 


New York Times; Philip Rogers, OWI. 


Seated, left to right: 


Lieut. Jack R. Howard; 


Dewey Fleming, Baltimore Sun; Paul Wooten, McGraw-Hill Publications; Barnet Nover, 
Washington Post, and D. M. Yap, editor and publisher, Bataan magazine. 
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“Letter to America” 


T ure are several reasons for THE QumLu’s reprinting the 
following “Letter to America,” which appeared originally in 
the June 13, 1943, issue of the African edition of Stars and 
Stripes. 

First, for the message it contains for those of us at home. A 
message from the heart of one of the millions of American boys 
called from their homes, classrooms or jobs—as millions of 
other Americans were a quarter-century ago—to try to restore 
some sort of order to a world gone mad. 

Second, because Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, has just awarded T/Sergt. Milton Lehman, its author, 
the Distinguished Service Award in Journalism for editorial 
writing. 

We hope that it receives further reprinting, gains nation-wide 
circulation. It deserves it! 


Letter to America 
By T/Sergt. Milton Lehman 


We are waiting the long days to D-day, the last hours 
to H-hour, the minutes before zero, counting the 


time, 
We are waiting in canvas tents above the beaches, 
The beaches we took in November as a beginning to 


these days, 

The beaches we took in the march to the east, 

The beaches we took in the last weeks of the great push. 

And now we are waiting and looking across the sea and 
running the ramrod through our M-Is and counting 
our rifle clips and watching the flick of sun on our 
bayonets. 

We are well, America, and we are ready, 

We are waiting for the signal. 

The future belongs to us now and we are waiting to 
meet it. 

In November we came to a continent with a Blue Book 

Telling us what to do, what to say, how to say it, 

But when we hit the beaches we forgot the Blue Book 
and we did it our own way, said it our own way and 
in our own voice, 

And the people were glad to see us and we made our- 
selves at home. 

We came here with weapons that did not weigh us down 
but made us stronger: 

With the howitzer of the Maine farm on our backs, the 
good soil, and the cornstalks and the cool rains, 

With the mortar of the Shenandoah valley, and HE 
shells of red oak, white pine, and blue rivers, 

We carried hand grenades of Scranton coal and Ala- 
bama cotton bolls 

And battering rams of Oregon sequoia. 

Thinking of home while we fought in the wadis and 
djebels of Tunisia, new thoughts came to us and we 
remember them: 


The world must build a new house, America, a house 
big enough for all the people to live in 

(For we on the beaches of Africa are waiting now to 
splinter the old house, crash in its weak rafters, rip 
up its rotten floorboards, open it up to the sky.) 

There will be many residents in the new house, Ameri- 
ca; the British who fight with endless determination; 
the Chinese who fight with the strength of genera- 
tions; the Russians who fight with iron faith in their 
vast land; the French who fight to bring their land 
to life; the conquered people of the slave states, 
saddled with Quislings, betrayers, spies, waiting now 
to get the fighting chance; and the people of the 
Axis, of the losing fight, who must be brought once 
more into the house. 

A house so great will need firm foundations, America, 

and the foundations we remember in your hills and 

valleys; the concrete of the structure needs firm 

lumber from your tall, benevolent trees to make the 

form; water from cool and tolerant streams to make 

the mix; granite from your deepest quarries for 

toughness and strength; and hardening by your 

warm and overseeing sun. 

is time to begin these foundations now, time to draw 

up the blueprint. 

The blueprint, America, must be drawn to the right 
proportions this time. 


I 


~ 


Journalism’s Losses Mount 


J OURNALISM and Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, have suffered heavy losses in recent months. To 
the steadily growing list of newspapermen who have lost their 
lives in the armed forces or while acting as correspondents 
were added the names of William Allen White and Ray Clapper. 

Now, two added figures in journalism, each of whom had 
made outstanding contributions to the profession, have com- 
pleted their tasks—Col. Frank Knox, national honorary mem- 
ber of the fraternity and publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
and Dean Eric W. Allen, founder and head of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Oregon, a past national honorary 
president of the fraternity. 

The imprint they made on journalism, particularly the in- 
fluence they had on younger men, will go marching down 
through the years, keeping their memory and principles alive. 


“In all the criticism leveled of late against the press, one thing 
is overlooked: However sharp, however bitter, however inimi- 
cal editorial comment may become, news coverage in 95 per 
cent of the American press is consistently tolerant, unbiased, 
and fair. . . . In nine cases out of 10 when bias exists it is con- 
fined to the editorial page. It does not appear in the writing of 
the news, nor does it hamper the distribution of the news, nor 
does it affect the presentation of the news.”—ALLEN Drury, 
editor, the Tulare (Calif.) Bee. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“Home again, home again, jiggety -jig!” 


“Marketing was certainly simpler in 
the car . . . oops, there goes a potato! 
. . . but it’s a lot easier to park a bike 
—and cheaper, too... hold on, Johnny, 
we're coming to a corner!” 


An American sense of humor has 
helped Mrs. Frazer make the best of 
food, gas and rubber rationing. It’s 
rather fun balancing groceries in front 
and a small boy in back. It’s not 
so rauch fun balancing coupon points 
against prices. But there’s still a cer- 
tain satisfaction in coming out even! 

In the same cheerful, chin-up spirit, 
she has pitched into other wartime 
johs. She’s doing all her own cleaning 
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since once-a-week Mary went to work 
ut the plane plant. She’s saving fats, 
cans, paper. She grows vegetables in- 
stead of flowers in the backyard. 

There are no medals for being a 
good wartime housewife. But Mrs. 
Frazer, and the millions like her who 
keep their families healthy and homes 
attractive, are making a magnificent 
contribution to Victory. 

The “family” we feed includes mil- 
lions of soldiers and civilians. We have 
many of the housekeeping problems 
that face Mrs. Frazer 
scale. But we’re trying to do our job, 


on a far larger 


too, with good sense and good will. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 




















With all the looking forward toward postwar marvels that is 
going on today, it might be interesting to step back a genera- 
tion and look forward from the vantage point of 1912 to what 
has since been accomplished. 


’ _ 
= f ‘A | “ 
WE QUOTE 
4 we 4 °®@ * ° 
4 4 We shall aspire to broaden the scope of the periodical and make 
it more truly representative to the great daily newspaper publish- 


ing industry in all its phases, covering every avenue of newspaper 


endeavor and in the larger field of community interest. 


“We shall fight the evils within and without the trade and make 
a product every national advertiser, agent, space buyer, and news- 
paper man will feel he must have. It hardly seems the part of wis- 
dom to set out at this time our plans in detail—they will unfold 


gradually. 


“The paper will be clean, honest, wholesome, and helpful, you 
may depend upon that, presenting the truth without fear or 


favor... . | 


e 


The above is from the April 6th, 1912, edition of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER. 


This still holds good. 
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